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It is generally recognized thaj the orgamzatiotVof satisfactory schools! 
jnrndance areas, and local units of school administration involves a careful 
oudv of existing edjjca^jnal conditions. IT satisfactory functioning of • 
uny> proposed is to be assured, the study itiusi Consider fijnctHms of schools 
and local school units, services now rendered and 'those to l^r rendered, 
rrlatiohships of governmental units Responsible fty providing educational^ 
•opportunities, and financial support for schools. ' . 

This publication suggests principles and procedures and presents- fomd 
, (or collecting and tabulating data, maps, and charts which mav l>e used in ' 
ipak-ing a study of local school unit organuatu/iy It constitutes a revision 
.and elaboration of the Handbook of Ptcxrdurn for Planning (hr firorgani'a/ton o (~, 
h*jf&hool L nits, Cifcitlar No. 156 of the United States Department of the 

Interior, Office of Education, issued in January 1936. 1 * 

* _ * 0 
Although steps ant* procedures have been treated in the order in which/* 

thev might be expected to appear in & study, it is recognised that These.' ' \ 
are not necessarily encountered of completed in anv dehnue order. Often ^ 
several steps must be begun or be under w ay during the,$anir general period , . 
of tune. _ ' 

It is hoped ^hat this publication may be of help to State departments of 
education in their efforts to improve local school organization and adniirfis- 
^nation; to county, £ily, and district superintendents of schools in their’ 
attempts to study intensively their own organizations; and to faculty mem- 
bers of colleges of education, normal schools, and teachers colleges, who 
mav wish to use it in education courses relating to school administration 
and who may be called upon fo serve as advisors in ^uidy programs. •" 

' Bess Goodykoontz, 

Assistant Commisstonrr of Edfifotion. 
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Planning , a Study of Local School Units 


PROBLEMS ORIGINATING FROM PRESENT ORGANIZATION 

-piURING RECENT years most States have found themselves face to 
LJ face with troublesome facts and condhions relating to th<f organization 
of local school units. These may be stated as follows: 

(1) ^o the extent that schools, attendance areas, and local administrative 
or fiscal units are too *nall or are inadequate in other respects, all phases 
of the school program of a State ar$ likely to be handicapped, with the 
result that a well-rounded educational program will be practically im- 
possible of attainment either in localities or in the State as a whole. 1 * 

(2) Under existing organizations of local units many improvements in 

the instructional program can be effected only with maximum effort and 
often at excessive cost*. 4 . 

' (3) Educators and laymen are increasingly insisting that money devoted 
to school purposes be expended efficiently; that is, that a maximum of 
educational returns be attained for the amounts expended, * 

(4) State^are findihg itlncreasingly necessary tefstate educational objec- 
tives in terms of a complete program of education, including th/e organiza- 


tion of adequate local school units. This realization calls for definite 
plans for continuing and effective studies of the problems involved' in the 
administration of the educational program. 

RECOGNITION OF THE NEED FOR REORGANIZATION * 

Although tljp organization of liscal school units is much more satisfactory 
in some States than in others, it may be said that in no State is the present 
organisation adequate in "every respect. Findings and ‘recommendatipAs 
of many State and other; extensive surveys have directed attention to the 
desirability and necessity for larger units 0 >f local school administration^ 
The fact that a desife was expressed in 1935 by officials in 32 States to 
participate in*a study of local school unit organization to be conducted by 
the' Office of Education indicates the great extent of the problem at that 
time. Some" of these States .had 'already undertaken, in limited areas, 
studies looking toward improvement in organization. Funds granted 
und^r the provisions of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
made possible State-wide studies of local school units in Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee. Results of the findings of these studies are 
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reposed in^p publication of this Office entitled Local School Lmt 
Organization in 10 States. 

Similar studies made possible by grants from Works Progress Administra 
Oon m the respective States have boen carried on in Colorado, Idaho 
lexas, Utah, Wisconsin, and Washington. Several States have included 
a study of local school unit organization as an integral part of their regular 
State programs with the idea that more time would be available not only 
for making the studies but for putting into effect the findings. On this 
basis Alabama has completed comprehensive studies in all except a few 
counties During the past year New York has made a comprehensive 
study of school district organization as one of the major phases of the 
Regent s Inquiry into the Cost and Character of' Education. 

It is reason^Iy certain ^that in the future States will find it necessary in 
the administration of their programs of education, to consider seriously 
problems arising from the inadequacies of existing organizations and to 

undertake systematically programs of planning more satisfactory local 
school units. 


WHY INADEQUATE UNITS HAVE CONTINUED TO EXIST 

•Most of the existing local school units that are found to be unsatisfactory 
do not have the resources-that is, they have neither sufficient wealth nor 
enough pupils to constitute an economic unit— to provide at a reasonable 
cost services that are expected of them. There are a number of factors 
contributing to the existence of unsatisfactory units in practically all sections 
of the country. Some can readily l^e traced to the origin of schools and 
to the development of attendance areas and administrative and fiscal units 
some to the provisions of existing laws, and some to (such limitations as 
topographical conditions. 

Many schools now in existence were established before th<f days of good 
roads and other modern transportation facUities. It was customary to 
ocate the school in the community within walking distance of most of the 
c dren. Any effort to discontinue such schools or to change the boundaries 
of the areas served by them has been met with opposition, mainly perhaps 
because of sentiment and because of the fear of losing immediate local 
control Over schools. Even though evidence shows the desirability' for 
relocating schools -and for changing boundaries of the respective school 
ttendance areas, or even of the local administrative unit, general exberi- 
ce shows that local school officials an/ often Inclined to oppose such 

c anges because of the loss of certain powers and often quite limited duties 
exercised by them. 

The fact that boundaries of many existing local administrative units coin- 
cide with those of political units has added, to the difficulty of making 
changes m such boundaries. Changes in the organization of Ideal school 
units have been encouraged and perhaps too often have actually been 
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effected when in raility such changes did not constitute improvement. In 
nearly every State there have been some unwise consolidations of schools, 
some school attendance areas and local administrative units established be- 
cause of political expediency, some poorly planned and perhaps even dan- 
gerous transportation routep established, and other similar changes that now 
tend to thwart desirable reorganization. * 

Laws have often provided for political subdivisions to serve either as 
fiscal units for schools or as school administrative units or both. This con- 
dition generally proves to be a discouraging factor in efforts to improve the 
- organization of local school units. When efforts are put forth to consolidate 
existing school administrative units or to enlarge* a giv^ri unit by annexation 
of all or parts of adjoining units, legal provisions mayse^forth definite but 
cumbersome procedures. For example, a provision calling for a majority 
vote in the respective areas instead of the entire area involved often reduces 
the possibilities, as well as the probabilities, of effecting desirable changes. 

• Sometimes the legal requirement that bonded indebtedness of existing 
1 1 districts be assumed by the proposed or newly created district is a serious 
j | handicap in a program of organizing satisfactory local school units. Because 
II districts with small or no bonded indebtedness are reluctant to assume such 
’I obligations of adjoining districts, desirable organizations are consequently 
I postponed. The probability of desirable changes is still further reduced 
when laws have permitted districts to bond themselves excessively. Even 
after it may become a part of a newly created local administrative unit, the 
district with such excessive indebtedness often is required to continue a tax 
levy for sinking fund purposes to liquidate its existing bonded debt. Present 
debt requirements of the newly formed unit, when added to the existing debt 
of the district in question, may prove to be an excessive tax burden, which 
itself is a handicap to reorganization. 

When local tax levies legally ordered to relieve distressed districts are 
conducted for a number of years they, in effect, tend to subsidize inefficient 
districts and consequently to encourage their continuance. Sometimes the 
systems of apportioning State funds, as provided for by constitutional and 
legal prescriptions, tend to perpetuate inefficient local school units. Often, 
existing laws fail to recognize peculiar conditions relating to topography, 
density of population, etc. Failure on the part of laws to provide for the im- 
provement in the dfganization of local school units as an integral part of 
the total State program certainly is a factor contributing to the continued 
existence of inadequate local units. Experience in States points rather 
definitely to the need for establishing criteria by regulatory power, author- 
ized by law, for the formation of more satisfactory schools, attendance areas, 
and local ad m i nis trative and fiscal units. It would seem wise for laws to 
require that needed changes be determined only* after careful study of 
existing situations. 
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* LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 7 

■ ' , EXPLANATION of terms 

£oca/ wm/j.—The term “local school units” is a general term w\ A 
has come into relatively common usage during recent years, and si, 7 id 
properly^je usechto designate the tliree types defined below, but should 
be substituted for th^specific terms needed for identifying and differentia-,,* 

The three types of local school units are attendance areas, administrative 
units, and fiscal units. The functions of each of these are distinct and \ 
essem^l for a compete program of education. These three tvpes of 
may or may not be coterminous. In States or areas in which thev are ^ 
terminous, there has sometimes arisen a tendency to consider them i< 
identical. The distinction in types of units should always be kept clearlv ' 

ir.” o“ may ** corai t^ siudw - - rc,aiion ‘ 

• ' &h °° l all ' ndan “ school attendance aTea is “That geographic sub- 

division of an administrative unit which is seized by a school.”' A n 
attendance area does not necessarUy constitute a local taxing unit, and docs 
not necessarily have an independent system of administration 
Attendance areas for elementary schools may or may not be coterminous 
* with attendance areas for secondary schools. Oftentimes, boundaries of 
attendance areas, except as they coincide with boundaries of admiLtrative 
or fiscal units, are indefinite and vaguely defined. * 

A school is “A group of pupils organized as one unit under one or more 
teachers to give instruction of a defined type.”-' A school, therefore, is either 

an elementary or a secondary school serving, respectively, an elementary or 
3 secondary attendance area. ^ 

- The place at which one or more schools are located is called a school 

T l , CCnter may ’ therCf0re ’ ** an elemcn,ar y school center, 
secondary school center, or a center at which both an elementary and a 
secondary school are located. 

Local school administrative unit. -A local school administrative unit is “That 
geographic unit comprising all the area under a single system of school ad- 

° r sch<x,is in . a ^ 

are controlled by a board of education of which the executive official is 
u^ally ,he superintendent of schools. It generally constitute, a local taxing 
or fiscal unit. (One-teacher and other small school districts, serving as ad 
tnintstrattve units, generally have no local principal or superintenden,.) 

An administrative, unit may ihdude only one elemental school or one 
dOTentary and one secondary school attendance area, but it often includes 
sacral attendance areas (elementary and secondary). 

w ^ a J. 8Cho ° 1 administrat i vc units vary greatly in tht extent or degree to 
whuch they exercise responsibilities delegated by the State. In some States 
cmarn powers and responsibilities are delegated to a relatively large unit, 
as the county, serving as an intermediate unit. This unit acts as the 

1 Definition of N.tion.1 Adruory Committee on School Record tod Report Fcra». 
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5 gc:u of the State in dealing with dependent basic units and as the respresent- 
aiive of these units in dealing with the State. Subdivisions of the' State, 
sen ing primarily as intermediate units, may also sene as basic units in that 
the\ directly administer schools. In most cases, however, the State delegates 
the powers and responsibilities for organizing and administering schools to 
subdivisions of the intermediate (larger) ifnit. These subdivisions (smaller 
unite or districts) thus sen e as basic units for local administration of schools. 

Lf<al school fiscal vmt . — The local school fiscal unit is “That geographic 
area w hich senes as. the unit for .local school support.*' 1 It is the unit to 
which the State has delegated certain powers of taxation for school purposes 
•which powers may or may not be restricted).' Usually the local school . 
fiscal unit is coterminous with the local school administrative unit. In 
Slates where both basic and intermediate'units are found in the same State, 
taxing powers are generallv delegated to the basic unit. 




’ « RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE STATE 

Demands for increased services by the schools, brought about by the 
greater complexities of civilization, accompanied by a broader conception 
of governmental sen-ices, have served to focus attcntion upon responsibilities 
of the State in the problems relating to and invtfl^ng local school organiza- 
tion. It is generally recognized that: 

(1) The State is responsible for providing adequate educational services 
and facilities to all children within its borders. 


(2) The State cannot meet this responsibility until thd amount and kinds 
of educational^ services and facilities to be made available to every child in 
the State are recognized and- fully defined as bases for the minimum (or 
foundation) educational program of the State. 

(3) The minimum program (expressed in terms of irreducible standards) 
becomes an obligation to be assumed either by the State or by the State and 
local unit and represents the guarantee of the State to the child and society. 

(4) As the State accepts this responsibility, it then becomes ^ligated: 

(a) To establish plans and procedures for organizing the schools and- 

the local school systems so as to malcb possible, as nearly as practicable, 
the attainment of these minimum standards for all children entitled to 
the privileges of public school. I 

(b) To safeguard the interest of the citizens by insuring that the 
organization proposed will operate economically and efficiently. 

(c) To provide the necessary funds to carry out the program or to 
supplement those which local units can reasonably provide. 

The State is in a position to acquaint citizens with the need for improve- 
ment, to take the initiative in planning and organizing programs for im-, 
provement, and to secure the cooperation of all agents and agencies which 
may aid in such programs. 

It is evident that the State cannot assume the obligations set forth’ above 
- without accepting the responsibility for the development of a long-time 

i Definition of Nation*! Advisory Committee on School Record and Report Forms. 
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planning program conducive to such organization of schools and local school 
units as will insure the provision oT all necessary facilities and services on 
the most efficient basis. Clearly the State must exercise the responsibility 
1 for leadership for developing a program for evaluating, planning, and 
attaining results. 

A study made at any one time may result in making modifications to i m . 
prove conditions existing at that time. ^ In view of the fact that conditions 
are changing rapidly, the State needs to‘ recognize that the educational pro- 
p-am cannot be adapted to the needs of the child unless a continuous studv 
is made and continuous readjustment is sought. Jn preparing plans and 

procedures for carrying.on suclvt study the State should take the following 
steps: * 5 


1. Select a competent staff and develop plans for the cooperation of 
other State agencies and of advisory committees in carrying on the 
study. 


2. Define fully the objectives of the study in conformity with the 
objectives of the State program of education. 

3. Determine Significant trends, changes, and tendencies as a basis for 

the establishment of standards, and establish practicable minimum and 
optimum standards for local school attendance areas and for adminis- 
trative and fiscal units. ‘ 


< 4 - Prepare neceSsairy forms for collecting and tables for classifying 

Y ata » and define procedures for collecting, validating, and interpreting 
data. 6 

5. Prepare all maps needed for the study of local school units. 

6. On the basis of standards selected, assemble and evaluate data to 
show the present situation and needs. 

f. Propose and recommend specific changes in the organization of 
school attendance areas and local administrative and fiscal units. 

8. Interpret the proposed program to the citizens concerned so tljat 
they will have opportunity to understand fully all the advantages and 
to render intelligent decisions on a democratic basis. 

9. Propose and recommend needed changes in legislation to encourage 

the proper development of local school twits. 

10. 'Determine the cost of the proposed minimum program and 
develop a satisfactory plan for financing the program. 

These steps and procedures are presented and explained in detail in the 
following chapters. Obviously the development of a long-time planning 
program for creating more adequate local school units involves far more 
than the mechanical following of outlined procedures. There are many 
interrelationships and implications that can hardly be folly interpreted in a 
comparatively brief presentation. However, this presentation should assist 
States to recognize the importance of the problem and to establish proce- 
dures which will prove effective and which will aid greatly in the establish- 
nent of more adequate local school units. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CHI-EF STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 

T HE STATE has definite obligations and responsibilities for promoting 
the organization of adequate local school units. Consequently, the 
chief State school officedjjs the person who can exercise most effectively the 
essential responsibilities relating to the organization of such units. If he' 
does not exercise or delegate these responsibilities, it may be expected that 
some other agent or agency in the State will sooner or later undertake 
needed studies. Whether such studies develop along the right lines and 
contribute direcdy to the advancement of the Stai^ program of education < 
will depend largely upon the situation in the State and on the nature of the 
agencies undertaking the studies. 

For example, various taxpayers’ groups have, during recent years in 
particular, been interested in studies of local school units in a number of 
States; they have not always been in position to appreciate fully all of the 
♦ educational problems involved. By nature of their organization, they may 
be inclined to be interested primarily in reducing expenditures. Accord- 
ingly, their proposals are likely to promote economy in terms of saving 
dollars and cents but, from a long-time planning point of view, may not be 
conducive to efficiency. The energies of such organizations are more likely 
to be directed into the right channels by proper leadership and guidance. 

The major responsibilities of the chief State school officer in connection 
with a study of local School units may be summarized as follows: 

1. Providing a planned program for the study of existing conditions 
as a basis for needed improvements in local school units. The provi- 
sion in the budget for carrying on the study should be accompanied by 
an assurance that the objectives of the study are directly related to and 
constitute an integral part of the objectives of the State program of 
education. 

2. Appointing a competent chairman or director to whom the respon- 
sibilities for carrying on the study ?an be delegated and with whose 
cooperation an effective organization and procedure can be p lane d 

3. Approving all policies relating to and involved in the study, in- 
cluding those pertaining to objectives, standards', and major procedures. 

4. Securing the cooperation of all agencies in the State whose aid may 
be effective in carrying on the study. This v^ll include the appoint- 
* noent of such advisory committees as may be found desirable. 
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5. Providing for the proper interpretation of the study program and 
of consequent proposals to local school officials and to the public in 
general. 

6. Promoting legislation needed to assist in improving the local school 

unit organization and to finance the minimum program proposed a. i 
result of the study. ^ ^ . 

TH^ CHAIRMAN OR DIRECTOR 

A competent chairman or director should be able to put the program <> n 
a Working basis without'delay. He should be well-trained and experienc'd 
in order that he may evaluate and meet effectively the various problcrtis 

• that arise. He should be a good administrator as well as a capable re- 
search man as he. will meet problems in both fields. His experience should 
be such as to enable him to view problems from a State-wide as well as 
local point of view. 

The director should work in close cooperation with tlje chief State school 
officer and be directly responsible to him for proposing and executine 
policies which are to be followed. For these reasons it is preferable that lie 
be a member of the State department of education staff. 

There are, perhaps, States in which a cooperative arrangement can lie 
effected with (he State university so that the chairman or director may l>e 
a member of the State department staff and at the same time of the uni- 
versity faculty. 

* The major responsibilities of the director of the study may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. To assume general charge of the study and be responsible to the 
State superintendent for the work. 

2. To select a competent staff for recommendation to the chief State 
school officer. 

3. To assign work to individual members of the staff and hold them 
responsible for such work. 

4. To secure the assistance and cooperation of other State agencies 
that can contribute to the development of the program. 

5. To arrange with local school officials for collection of data and for 
the appointment of local advisory committees. 

6. To develop plans for properly interpreting the proposals. 

7. To develop proposals for making necessary changes in the legis- 
lative and financial programs. 

8. To direct the preparation of local and State reports to present the 
present statiis and the recommended program. 

THE STAFF ‘ 

The size, organization, and functions of the staff depend largely on the 
duration of the study, scope of work, and procedures to be used for the 
study of local school units. 
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Sw-. The size of the staff is largely determined by the plan of work. 
■ If most of the work is to be carried on in and from the State offices, if the 
“ study is to be completed in a short period of time, or if it is to involve all 
types of local school units and is to include urban ps well as rural areas, 
a larger staff will obviously be needed to complete the work in a given time 
than will be necessary if a more limited, study is to be undertaken 
An effective and satisfactory study can be carried out in a State by having 
a full-time director with other members of the department staff assigned to 
the work for the duration of the study in any county or area. In many 
Slates limited budgets may mak^ this plan of work .necessary. 

Organization .— The organization of the staff depends to a great extent 
upon the plan of work which is to be followed. A centralized rather than a 
decentralized plan of work is usually preferable; that is, all mem bet's of 
the staff will be expected to give their attention, in keeping with their 
respective functions and assignments, to the area in which the study is 
under way. It is possible, however, to follow a decentralized plan of work 
and to give members of the staff the responsibility for supervising all phases 
of the work in a given area or region.. The work would i&en have to be co- 
ordinated, summarized, and perhaps interpreted in the State offitc. 

Functions. Although*’ the functions which are to be exercised by the 
members of the staff for the local school units study in any State will be 
determined to a marked degree by the plan of work and by the existing 
situation in the State, certain functions will be common to all Slates and 
to all plans bf work. These are set forth in later chapters. 

If members of the staff are assigned functions in more or less specialized 
fields, problems of articulation must be carefully watched. If staff members • 
think of themse^es as being specialists only in restricted fields, the work 
hay not be as fully integrated as it should be. ' 

Functions may be assigned by the director on the basis of either of the 
following plans: One member of the staff may be held primarily responsible 
for supervising the collection, summarization, and tabulation of statistical 
data; another for the preparation of maps; a third for the editorial work; 
and, perhaps, a fourth for interpreting the study to local school authorities! 
One person may be assigned the responsibility for all phases of the study 
involving teaching personnel, Another for pupil personnel, another for school 
buildings, another for finance, etc. 

Plan of work of the staff .— The work of the rfaff established to carry on the 
study of local school units is outlined in later chapters. The plans for 
carrying on the work will have to be determined largely by the situation in ‘ 
a given State. Several plans are possible. On the basis of one of these, 
the central staff operating from the State capital would do all of the work! 

It would visit the area to be studied, assemble and interpret data, and pre- 
pare reports. Although this plan has many advantages, it has some dis- 
advantages. That is, the study made in accordance with this plan is con- 
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ridercd as a smdy bt outside “experts"— the persons cngaged'in the 
all come from outside the area to be studied. 

Under another plan the central staff would establish objectives, stand. 
and procedures but would depend upon local school officials to assrmhk a 
daui according to directions provided. Members of the central staff \/ J c 
\isit the area to study the situation in detail and to assemble and check c.-.u 
already tabulated. The interpretations of the data and the preparation d 
the reports would be made by the central staff. 

A third possibijity calls for more cooperation of local school offici i 
Objectives, standard*, and procedures would be established by the centra 
staff after consulting with various - advisory committee^ and local schoc>. 
officials. The data would be assembled locally by pupils, teachers, principals 
and school officials. The central staff would work closely with the local 
groups and would even assist them in summarizing and^in interpreting a larcr 
amouht of the data. Pan of the repon might also be written locailv b\ 
competent members of the school system, working under the direction of the 
central staff. All pans of tile report would be carefully reviewed and rt- 
vised by the central staff, and the more technical parts would be written 
by them. A smaller central staff would probably suffice to cam- on the 
studies on the basis of this plan. All persons participating would enr. 
valuable educational experience under the guidance and direction of the 
central staff. This plan of cooperative effort offers rich educational out. 
comes for a greater number of individuals and the program proposed is 
more likely to be understood and accepted by all concerned. 

# 

SECURING THE COOPERATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 

No study of local school units can be (tarried on satisfactorily in am 
State except bn the basis of a carefully developed program calling for the 
full and complete cooperation of all State agencies which can contribute 
effectively. The school program is shaped by the interplay of a great varirn 
of social and economic factors. Data should be available regarding * 
many of these factors as possible so that the most significant may be giv n 
due consideration. 

Professional groups.— As already pointed out, the State staff for the stud' 

. of local school units and the chief State school officer should provide the 
leadership netted for organizing and carrying out the studies. However 
this leadership can .function most effectively and the studies can be cam re 
out most efficiently only when the active participation of professions, 
groups is secured. 

Members of the faculties of the various colleges of the State should be it 
position to contribute considerably to the development of objectii-es, the 
establishment of standards, and the planning of studies. Outstanding 
professional and semi-professional groups, such as the State Educational 
Association and the State Congress of Parents and Teachers, should br 
thoroughly acquainted with the study from its inception and should fee! 
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;har their support has had some part in makine it possible The major 
objectives of the study should be endorsed bv such organizations and bv 
local school officials. 

The L'nitcd States Department of the Interior. Office of Education, nuv 
be in position to assist in 'planning or in carry ing out certain phases of the 
crudv. Some cooperative plan may be developed, such as the one folios* ed 
during 1 936-37 in carrying out the Study of ImqI Si hool £ nits in 10 Stain as a 
Federal Project, whereby the benefit of at least consultative services from 
the Office of Education may be secured . 

Other Stair agrnnei. The agencies in a given State which can contribute 
o the development of the program will depend to some extent on data 
ihrady assembled in thjr State and on the work and functions of the various 
aecncies. Among agencies which are most likely to be in position to pro- 
vide data that are available or to cooperate effectiv ely in carrving on certain 
phases of the study are the State planning board, the State tax commission, 
•Jie State highway depanment, the State agricultural agencies, the State 
offices of the Public Works Administratipn, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, and the Farm Security .Administration . 1 

A Slate flaming board has, during recent years, been established in 
most States. This agency should be thoroughly familiarized with the 
objectives, standards, and procedures of the study. Frequentlv State 
planning boards have themselves undertaken studies or have in their 
files copies of studies already made or outlines of studies being made 
which would have direct bearing on the organization of local school 
units. Basic, contour, and other types of maps, data or charts giving 
population trends, birth rates, and other valuable information arc 
likely to be available in the files of the State planning board. This 
board should accept studies of local school units as one phase of iu 
planning program and should plan to utilize the data and results from 
such studies. It is, of course, not expected that State planning boards 
will themselves undertake studies of local school units* except with the 
approval and guidance of the chief State school officer. 

The State highuxtyrgdepartmeM should be in position to contribute to 
the study of local school units by supplying maps. If maps that are 
available do not shr R Mfr ent changes in roads, the cooperation of this 
department may be secuml in making necessary corrections in existing 
mapr arid in classifying roads. Moreover, it may have facilities for 
making reproductions of maps. 

Information regarding land use planning is essential for certain areas of 
practically every State; in fact, the school program cannot be intelligently 
and effectively planned without such information. Information re- 
garding land. use planning may be secured from the State planning 
board and from the State land use planning specialist of the Farm 
Security Ad m i n istration and from the Farm Security Administration of 
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the L nited State^ Department of Agriculture. While land use plaivmf 
maps are important for all areas, they should ^considered indispcn- ,U 
in areas where foils are far from uniform and where certain soils 1IUh 
not even be suited for continued agricultural use. State departm. ,,, 
of industries and commerce ancf local chambers of commerce or I*,,*, 
of trade should be consulted to obtain information regarding industry 
development, trade areas, and similar factors that may have dirro 
bearing on the school program. 

The Stair lax rommnnon may furnish data on sources of wealth , n <- 
income as bases for studying present and possible future source 
sdioo income. Data on assessed valuation of property, including 
of utilities, and other similar data are likely to be available and wil 
be very helpful interpreting the program. 


. ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

VVhile education is a function of the Slate, the schools are administered 
locally and are likely to be adjusted to meet local demands. Schools and 
<■ SC , *Y* tcms ’ therefore, cannot be expected to be changed or improved 
unless the citizens of localities and of the State agree that such changes are 
necessary. It is obviously desirable for members of the staff to confer w nh 
other groups and individuals. . ' 

The Slate advisory committee, appointed by the chief State school officer 
or nominated by him for approval by the governor, should consist of both 
professional and lay persons whose opinions and recommendations an- 
highly respected. All matters of policy, afteV being tentatively worked 
out by the chief State school officer and his staff, should be submitted to 
the State advisory committee for suggestions and approval so that coopera- 
non may be had on all phases of the study. The members of the committee 
should be expected to attend all meetings and to take an active wd intelli- 
gent interest in developing the most effective program possible. 

Individuals appointed as members of local advisory commntees should lx 
open-minded and able to see problems from a broad point of view. Local 
committee* should be assembled often enough during the planning and 
development of the program to get any suggestions the members may have 
to offer and to enable them to feel justly that, the study is partly their 
responsibility and that they, should contribute to the realization of the 
recommendations proposed. Local school officials can exert real influence 

in taping the contributions of local advisory committees and can lend 
their assistance in keeping the general oublic informed of the progress of 
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Defining and Stating Objectives 



OBJECTIVES MUST BE DERIVED l ROM U NCTIONS < 


B EFORE AW attempt, is made lo Slate the objectives of a s'tudy of 
local school units, a statement of the functions of these various units 
should be prepared and dcccpted. If such a statement is not prepared, 
it must be assumed in (lie statement of objectives. It would, therefore, 
seem desirable for the statement of functions to be in tangible form so as 
10 reduce to a minimuth the possibility of conflict or uncertainty.* 
l ufutiqns of a uhool . — There have been numerous statements which have 
attempted to give the specific functions of the public schools. In 1924 
Chapman and Counts stated the functiups of tl»c elementary school which 
arc summarized by Dawson asYollows: 1 

I. To bring together for educational purposes, regardless of social 
. status and native endowment, all the chddren of the community, and 
to place them’ under the supervision of men and women carefully 
trained for the work of inducting these immature members into the 
life of modern society. 

2. To foster activities that will insure the acquisition by the pupils 
of those basic skills, habits, 'attitudes, dispositions, ideals, and powers 
required of all members of organized society. The activities consist 
of the elementary mastery of the language and number acts, 
and through them the reading, imaginative study, and appreciation 
of those human experiences wlfich have found expression in history, 
geography, social science, literature, art, music, and philosophy. The 
, activities fostered should be appropriate to the mental and physical 
development of the children taught. It is now rather generally accepted 
that the elementary school should provide for approximately 6 years 
of tfaining. 

There is apparently much less agreement regarding the functions of the 
secondary school than of the elementary school. A commonly accepted 
statement in regard to the former was givefi by Inglis in 1918 and was 
summarized by Dawson as follows: * 

1. To provide for an upward extension of the functions qf the ele-' 
tnentary school giving more comprehensive instruction in the fields 
, begun on that level. 

2. To provide the means by which the adjustment of the pupils to 
their social environment tan be facilitated with the greatest amount of 
satisfaction to the pupils and to society. ; 

3. To provide for the integration of social purposes and activities 
through the development in the secondary school population “of that 

■ . 1 fianos.Hoirird A. Sttalittonr lg(il idnol uniu. Nidmllt, Diriiina <■( Hrvrn ind f <td Kudin, Geuyt 

college lor leachert, I9R, p. 12. (Field ttudy no. 7.) 
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. amount of like-minded ness, of unit in thought, (iabits, ideals, and stand- 
ards, requisite forfcocial cohpsion and social solidarity.” * 
v 4. To provide tor differentiation among the secondaiy-school popuja- 
tion through recognition of and provision for individual differences in 
abilities, capacities; and interests. • ' ■ 

5. To provide preparatory training for the benefit of that part of 
the school population which should continue education in some higher 
institution. r 

6. To provide for selection among the secondary school population 
'in keeping with the differences in individual capacities and with the 

varyihg needs of society. “In terms of school practice it means that 
if a -pupil lacks ability and interest in one field of study but possesses 
ability and interest in another, discrimination, is justified, and, par- 
ticularly in the pub% secondary school, that pupil has a right'to receive 
education in fields for which he possesses ability and interest. He can- 
not be deprived of the opportunity for education because of inability, 
or lack of interest in some officially favored subject or subjects.” 

1. To provide for diagnosis of individual capacities and interests and 
for the direction of.the pupil into fields in which he can work with most 
profit to himself and to society. “Hence the school must provide ma- 
terials to acquaint the pupil with various activities of life, must give 
him some opportunity to test out and explore his capacities and interests 
and must provide some direction and gtiidance therefor.” 

According to adjoint report 3 , of committees on attendance areas and 
administrative ujjits under the chairmanship of J. Cayce Morrison and 
Edgar L. Morphe^f , • « t 

1. It. is the function of the public school to provide an adequate 
educational opportunity for every child from the time he enters the 

, school until he is ready to take hij place in adult society. 

2. An adequate educational opportunity includes: 

(a) Guidance in social living culminating in a social studies pro- 
gram that fiis youth to take an effective part in adult society. 

(b) A health and physical education program that provides 
period icaj^_gxambi at ion for all children, corrective treatment for 
ffiose yfio n^k, recreation and play facilities, 'and guidance in 
healthful living charing the 24-hour day. * 

(c) Mastery of the common integrating knowledges and skills 
needed by all persons who will live their normal lives outside insti- 
tutional care. 

(d) An adaptation of the program to the needs of children who 
may be in any. way socially, physically, or mentally handicapped. 

(e) A corresponding adaptation of the ‘program to the needs of 
those children wljo are specially talented, including emphasis 

- upon scholarship commensurate With capacity for achievement. 

(f) Developments of appreciations, abilities, and expressions" 
through the creative arts. 

\ fe) Opportunity for growth through manual activity; practical 
arts for the younger children and industrial and household arts 
for the older children. 

(h) For older children, prcvocational studies leading to later 
'specialization, in the skilled trades; and vocational preparation at 
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the lower ieveis for those who must seek employment at the close 
of secondary school period. 

(i) Organization of curriculum materials around the idea of 
child growth or development rather than- through a group of more 

• or less unrelated subjects. 

Functions of an administrative unit . — Dawson states the functions of a local 
school administrative unit as follows: 4 

1. To provide schools that have the qualities and characteristics 
necessary to make available to all persons of educational age residing 
in that unit educational opportunities commensurate with their vary- 
ing needs, aptitudes, capacities, and interests, a^d with the needs of 
society for the services and cooperation of such persons. 

2. To furnish either at local expense, or State expense, or both, at a 
cost that bears a reasonable relationship to the total current cost of 
the educational program, administrative and supervisory services 
necessary to facilitate the operation of the whole educational program. 

3. To furnish, where .the State does not guarantee the payment of 
the cost of the entire educational program, sufficient financial resources 
to support a satisfactory educational program. * * * (When the 
administrative unit docs not have the responsibility for providing 
financial support, the. agency exercising this function is separately 
organized as a fiscal unit.) ‘ 

Functions of the State . — Considerable attention has been given to the re- 
sponsibility- of the State for providing leadership and guidance and for 
taking the initiative in carrying on studies to insure the organization of 
adequate local units. The proper planning and the consequent organiza- 
tion of local- school units is a major step toward solving many of the vexing 
educational problems now being faced in most States. The joint committee 
previously referred to gives the functions of the State in this respect as 
follows: 4 „ * ^ f .... * 

A State should provide whatever assistance or guidance is necessary 
and desirable in reorganizing attendance areas and ^administrative 
units in accordance with defensible policies and procedures. * * * 
^The State should organize) attendance areas and administrative 
units * * * insofar as possible on the basis of objective studies 
rather than in terms of traditional boundaries. Such studies should 
take into* consideration all relevant factors such as soil conditions, 
topography, climate, transportation facilities, ^pd social and economic 
interests and Relationships of the people. 

> . jn * , * . ^ 

OBJECTIVES MUST BE RELATED TO THE STATE PROGRAM 

OF EDUCATION 

Not only is itvimportant that the objectives of the study of local school 
units be defined in terms of the functions of schools and types of units, but 
that these objectives harmonize with and support the objectives of the 
State program of education. This is significant if practical and maxirAum 
results are to be realized from the study* * 

4 Dawson, Howard A. Op. at., pp. 5-6. 0 


1 Reorganization of school units. Op. cjjL, p. 15. 
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*“ i i PUn T " Um ' TOU! ““*<*» 'of the local school ,,,i„ 
stair and of the regular staff of the department of education will be „ 

«ry. I, is only logical that members of the spooring agency » w" " 

hose of ffie cooperating agencies, be given the opportunity ^ ' 

Not only should the functions of schools and the types of local v! 

• ;,:r nd f objec,iv " ° f ^ s,a « £ zz: 

- h T ‘ pr f aCt,cablt > “ advance of the study of fecal school uniu 

• s U ’ he ^ jeC ^ VeS ,° fthc stu<J y itse,f should be as clearly and as fully sn-ed 
as possible Such a statement of objectives, although tentative* at ihe 
time will help jo delimit the study and to furnish a basis for determining 
procedures to be followed. In effect, it is likely that the objectives ofTj 

r^It T 3S th 0* ° f thC St3tC P ro ^ am of education, may have to be 

Jo k of the'st'aff^ P T a T P ^ 8reSSCS - ThC or S ani zation and plan of 
until ai I^ C | S ^ responsible for the study cannot be effectively projected 

- mud at least the major objectives of the study are clearly stated . ? J 

OBJECTIVES MUST BE BASED ON AN ANALYSIS 
# ^ OF THE SITUATION 

°^' r ' hat < ’ bjtcliv e s ma y be practicable they must be based on a 
nowledge of conditions and needs in the State. This means that the find- 

tion r'r^ m 3 ? Wy C ° mprehen,ive analysis of the school situs- 
tion shotdd be avadable. I, is true that a number of objectives can I* 

comtdered w.th reasonable certainty as being universally acceptable vet 

oto States'mtd’th “ r S |f “ which diffCT somwha ' horn situations in 

° v ' S ' a '” and ', h ' r ? f0re cal ‘ *»w differences in statement of objeo 
lives. For example, m one State existing laws may facilitate the proper 

— IT V sch “i merely by rearing action of Si 

cedures ^ichmalT T " ‘ he la " may “P 0 * ™mbenome pro- 
cedures which male changes in local school units almost impossible On 

J.“ ,hal ,f !' maJOr 6b -i ective “ each State is to effeHThe organi- 

atton of satisfactory local school units, it is evident that in the first It., 

attemton needs to be centered on evidence to show the need for teorganiza 
and ,l nd . • C . 0nvu ’ ce loca) i>i'» of the need for the changes recommended 
shnw^K m the s '“ nd S,a " attention needs to be centered on evidence to 
ow the necessity for revtsing laws, as well as the Med for reorganization. 

STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES IN THE LOCAL SCHOOL 

UNITS PROJECT 

in Zu,°7 ° f L f &M Un " S 10 S “““ had b~n 

on AuLsfnZd Is mr ’ 3 C ° ra\ hdd in ° ffi “ of “““tion 
th. . 7 5 ’ ,36 ’ waJ attonded by the chief State school officers 

the directors and asmeiate director, of the project, in the 10 Sm°«, t£ 
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National Advisory Committee, appointed by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and members of the Office of Education staff. This conference was 
considered advisable and necessary , by all concerned to make definite 
plans for the work to be done during the remaining months*of the study. 
^Although each of the States had set up objectives for the study of local 
school units at the^time of the initiation of the project, a committee of this 
conference group^repared a statement of “Objectives of Studies of Local 
School Units as Related to State Programs of Education:'’ ,This state- 
ment does not attempt to define fully the objectives of a study of local 
units in any oneState but rather to define objectives that are likely to be 
common to all Steves. It is hoped that this statement may be of value in 
any State interested in carrying on similar studies. 

OBJECTIVES OF STUDIES OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS AS RELATED TO 
STATE PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION 

I. Introduction. 

It is assumed that: 

(1) The objectives of studies or projects involving local school 
units will be similar in all -States. 

(2) The objectives of State programs of education which are 
direedy related to or involved in any studies of local school 
units will also be similar, although points of emphasis wall 
necessarily differ somewhat from State to State. 

(3) The objectives of any study of local school units cannot be 
fully realized unless they are directly related to and are syn- 
chronized with the objectives of the State program of education. ' 

(4} The State program of education in' each State should be 
denned or redefined to embrace and include ihe objectives 
— - of the study of local school units. . 

f * 

The State program of education as related to studies of local school units. 

The study of local school units must be an integral part of the State 
program of education. In order that this may be fully realized, it 
wUl be necessary for the State program of education to be defined or 
redefined to include the objectives which are involved in any study 
of attendance areas and local school administrative units. These 
objectives are to: - 

A. Define services and facilities. — The services and facilities (that is, the 
amount and kinds of education) needed by the children of the State 
should be clearly and specifically defined or redefined as often as 
may be made advisable by a changing civilization. To realize fully 
this objective, it will obviously be necessary to: 

T. Establish those services and facilities which are imperative and 
which constitute an irreducible minimum as well as those supple- 
mental services and facilities which are needed and are desirable. 

2. Coordinate these services and facilities with those provided by 
other social and State agencies. 

3. Select and specify both the minimum and th^ desirable services 
and facilities which should be provided by (a) attendance areas 
and (b) local school administrative units. 


II. 
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4. Establish minimum standards and procedures which will assure 
the provision- of the irreducible minimum (that is the imperativ, ) 
services and facUities which should be guaranteed by the State in 
the organization of satisfactory (a) attendance areas and (b) local 
school administrative units. 

B. Plan adequate units— Attendance areas and local school administr j. 
live units should be so continuously planned, organized, ind adminis- 
tered on the basis of objective studies that each child will have 
adequate opportunity for continuous development from the day he 
fh C " tCr SCh °° 1 UniU HC com P ,etes satisfactorily at least 12 years 
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1. The aim of all activities relating to the organization and adminis- 
tration of schools in the State and to the. planning, organization 
and administration of local school administrative units should be 

to provide improved and more efficient instruction for the 
children. 


2. Local school administrative units should be of sufficient size to 
warrant the provision of all essential and desirable services 
except those that should be provided by the State. 

3. Each of the attendance areas within an administrative unit 
should be of adequate size to warrant an optimum program of 
education which will meet the social and individual needs of all 
the children in each school. 


C. Provide equitable financial support .— The State plan for financing 
education should be such as to encourage and, insofar as possible 
assure the proper organization of local school administrative units in 
the interest of efficiency and with the burden of support equitablv 
distributed among the taxpayers, thus guaranteeing the provision of 
adequate opportunities for every child. 


HI. Specific objectives of a study of local school units. 

The specific objectives which should be realized in carrying out any 

" study of local school units in a State are to: 

A. Assist in defining services and in formulating standards— The study of 
local school units should assist the State educational authorities to 
define or redefine the services and facilities (that is, the’ amount and 
kinds of education) needed by the children of the State. 


\ ' In °* hcr words, the study should assist in establishing minimum 

as well as desirable services and facilities; in coordinating these 
services and facUities with those of other State and social agencies- 
/ . “ ^ , ? ctul ? . a " d specifying minimum and desirable services and 

/ faculties which should be provided by (a) attendance areas and 
(bj local school administrative units; and in establishing stand- 
ards and procedures which will guarantee the provision of these 
minimum services and facUities in th^>rganization of satisfactory’ 
attendance areas and local school administrative units as set forth 
I m II-A. 

The facUities and services needed assume a complete educational 
program including transportation where necessary, as weU as 
school buildings and equipment. Minimum standards should be 
/ expressed in terms of service, size, and cost. 

B. Explain and evaluate educational conditions . — The study of local school 
units should be used as a means of presenting and evaluating for the 
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State as a whole, as well as for convenient subdivisions of the State, 
existing educational conditions as related to an^ as affected by 
attendance areas and local school administrative units. 

This will involve the assembling of data and the preparation 

• of maps, tables, and charts with accompanying interpretations. 

For each county or other convenient area in the State, school 
census spot maps on which children are located by age groups 
corresponding to the various types of school organization such 
as elementary and secondary schools, school transportation route 
maps, school building and site maps (status), district maps, etc., 
are essential. Tables should be so arranged as to make possible 
comparisons of data by types of schools and Of school districts. 
This arrangement will be particularly significant for tables or 
charts showing services and costs. * 

\ / additional or supplementary studies should be made as 
\ ,* na y ^ needed to carry out fully the purposes of the project. 
y'These detailed studies may include investigations of age-grade 
* or grade-progress status, investigations of transportation lo 
/ \provide a basis for a program of State support, resejfrches into 
/ capital outlay needs, etc. 

C. Propose satisfactory plan of orgaruzotion . — specific plan of organiza- 

tion for satisfactory attendance areas ana local school administrative 
units should be proposed^Qf each coumy or other convenient area in 
the State and for the State as a whole. ^ 

* Insofar as possible, the proposed organization should be based 
\ ° n the minimum standards for the organization of attendance 
' areas and local school administrative units established by the 
*< State and should be designed to overcome handicaps and defects 

the^existing school situation as affected by attendance areas 
__ >*md lbcal school administrative units as pointed out in “B” above. 

Land use, topographic, trade center, and similar maps will need 
J.Q be prepared to supplement maps discussed under “B” abofce if 
\he proposed organization is to be worked out and presented 
satisfactorily. * 

D. Propose legal principles— *Principl£s to be incorporated in amend- 
ments to existing laws, or in\new laws, relating to the organization of 
satisfactory schools, attendance areas, and local school administra- 
tive units in the State and relating- to State and loc al sch eoLsupport 
should be clearly set forth. 

v This will involve a critical evaluation of present laws and 
\ State regulations relating to the organization of attendance areas 
\ and local school administrative units to determine obstacles in 
,the way of effecting the organization of satisfactory attendance 
areas and local school administrative units. A similar evalua- 
tion of laws relating to State and loc^l school finance, in o^der 
to determine handicaps which now exist, will likewise be involved. 

E. Determine minimum cost . — The minimum cost of carrying out the or- 
ganization recommended in each of the proposed administrative units 
and in the entire State should be carefully determined. The ability 
of each unit to support the proposed program and the amount of 
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State support needed for each of the proposed lneal j • 

m«itcd S «^Vfl ' h ' P , mgT _i m commended should be dear Iv 
presetted and fully explained and jusiilied. 

The foUowinl statement of objectives, prepared by the Local School 
Unto Project /aff of Ohio presents object, ves that were constd^ ££ 
cauy appheaBle to the existing situations at the time of the study. TheL 

«atenumts are taken from the Ohio Handbook which appeared in mime 
ographed form early i n 1936. m mune ’ 

A. Purposes of the study of local school units in Ohio. 

1 oCS U p rpOSC , 0f,hiS o SlUdy " bcst ex P r essed in the language 

QU °" dfrom ,h ' la “ sfTting 

}g- 

each county board of education of the State shall prepare a 

pSn o7an a £h° f l , h J- C °V nt y ' howin S thc then location and 
S^ter of 1h ,u , dlSlri<;tS f thcrein > the location and char- 
Z' °lr d \ ^ C . l0Ca L tl0n of strams and natural barriers 
the Jocauon of each school building and of each route ovS 
which pupils are transported, together with a ,iai. nW nt c 
• he *“ ??d condition of each budZg andthe nuXr Ld 
ages of children attending the same. The temto^Idioin 

school district ° r h“ tf ny a ^ oining ci| y <* exempted village 
school district, which, in the opinion of the countv board- nf 

education, should be attached to or detached from any such 

of econom'v’ ®L'*' n,p “ d v j lla S e “hool dis 'rict for the purpose 
ot economy, efficiency, and convenience, shall also h* shown 
on such diagram or map. ♦ * * • “ own 

Sec. 7600-2. Upon completion of each of these survey th* 

= a new <TgS^ 

of h u h °°l dlStncts in thc county school district pie- 
. ■ **!* transfers of territory, eliminations of school dis- 

• . *? r *^ e crcatJon Pew school districts which will pro- 
' •” K f CconomicaJ a nd efficient system of coun^ 

. •. ^ Mmr and fh° n r be / or ? J une annually, shalladopU 

the same as the plan of school district organization °** ' 

- * ' * 

Sec. 7600-7.' * 


* 

* * 



such 


ld!!w Stefarf 1 effect' 
date to be fixed by the director, and thereafter ho school 
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district or parts thereof shall be transferred or the boundary 
lines thereof changed unless such transfer or change of bound- 
ary lines is in accordance with such. adopted plan of organi- 
zation. * * * 

2. To assist the county boards of education in earn ing out item 
A~t» tlw study should develop a program of schooi organization 
in eaclwsounty in the two follow iim steps: 

(a) (changes that should be efle^'d before 1940. 

(b) Changes that should be effected after 1940. ’ 

3. To provide w herever feasible in the recommended program for* 
all territory in the State to become a pa^t of a school district 
offering at least 12. years of instruction for all children -mentally 
and physically capable of profiting by that a'mount of instruction. 
In 1935-36 there were apprfximately nine hundred school dis- 
tricts irnOhio w ithout high school facilities. 

4. To provide wherever feasible for a school organization consisting 
of a 6-year elementary school and a 6-vear high school. 

5. To set up reorganization standards and apply them in the devel- 
opment of the individual county reports. These standards should 

** take into account the following), 

* ' (a) Generally accepted trends in public education. 

(b) The application of the School Foundation Program. • 

. . ( c ) AH such changes as wilj “provide a more .economical and 
efficient system of county schools.'.' 

6. To make specific recommendations on additional 'buildings, 
additions, and alteration's together with their location and cost 
estimates. Such recommendations should be based on the maxi- 
mum use of the buildings now available. 

7. To make a detailed and intensive study of school transportation 
looking toward a different method of allocation. 

8: To ascertain the points where either new legislation is required 
or present legislation should be repealed or apiended. o 

, 9. To endeavor to show clearly both the education and economical, 

advantages of the recommended program of reorganization. 

10. To furnish to each-county superintendent a complete set of all 
the forms and maps used in conhectjori with this project for his 

- office use. . 

11. To reproduce each, county report in sufficient quantities so 
• that they will be available to local superintendents," local boards 

of education, and other interested persons. 

12. To provide a State-wide report for "Ohio, showing present 
status, trends, reorganization procedures, county summaries, and 
other items of State-wide inferest. 


4 
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Defining Minimum Standards 


STATEMENT of standards essential 

To be effective, standards must be sufficiently high to be- used as bases 
for judging progress in all areas, which means that they must be higher 
than those which are attainable in less favored areas. For example, if the 
standard for elemental^ schools, as measured by the number of teachers, is 
set .as one teacher per grade, there may be certain areas in which such 
schools cannot be established because of impassable roads, sparsity of 
population, etc. Conditions under which such standards are not univer- 
sally applicable should be specifically stated. Similarly, conditions under 

which they may be expected to be exceeded should also be definitely 
stated. ' - J 

Minimum standards, as statements of possible attainment within prac- 
tical situations and at reasonable instances, are not new terms. Their 
importance in any' enterprise is well recognized. Many governmental 
fgencies have established objectives, rules, regulations, and standards for 
the operation of various functions of these agencies. In its discussion relat- 
ing to the necessity for minimum standards for schools, attendance areas, ' 
and local administrative units, Oklahoma presents the followixig: * 

It is generally accepted that the State has a definite responsibility to ' 
guarantee to each child the opportunity to secure at least the mini mum 
-^SpUialj Jgluc^tigp. In the field of instruction the State has" pro-' , 
vided for the inspection- and accrediting of high schools. Accredited 
schools must adhere to very definite standards relating to length of 
term, training of teachers, buildings, equipment; instruction, textbooks, 
and all other factors that bear upon the efficiency of the school. It* 
must be emphasized that, in this case, the State has set up standards 
by which the school, already established, is judged. These standards 
been applied spore to the quantitative -aspects or the aspects 
which can be measured by quantitative scales than upon the qualitative 
or intangible aspects. Objective standards were not usually applied to 
the procedure by which the schools were organized. Certain assump- 
tions are made that relationships exist between presence or absence of 
provisions or arrangements and the efficiency of instruction. 

Since many of the weaknesses found in Oklahoma schools today exist ‘ , 
because the schools are too small in enrollment and too weak financially 
to provide a satisfactory program, it seems as much the duty of the 
__btateto assume leadership in the formulation of standards relating to 

pp! 67 ^ 01 ]OC * 1 * CW1 UBi “ “ 0kl * W - 0kUb °>“ Gtr. Okl*. . Sty* Department of Edocboo. 19J?, 
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the size of attendance areas as it is to enunciate and enforce standards 
. relating to instruction. . After satisfactory attendance areas have been 
established, some means must be provided whereby the individual 
schools can be assured of adequate administrative and supervisory 
services and by which equality of educational opportunity can bo 
approached. If this is true, it is important for the State to promulgate 
standards for the formation erf administrative units as well as attendance 
areas. As long as schools are permitted to be organized without strict 
adherence to objective standards of size and financial ability, satisfactory 
progress cannot be made toward equality of educational opportunity 
for all the children. Eventually the State will find it impossible to 
continue to apportion money to units that cannot guarantee a pro- 
portionate increase in efficiency and in enrichment of the educational 
program. 

STATE'S OF STANDARDS 

Although some States have made. touch more progress than others, all 
States have established some standards in education! A study, of such 
standards in any State will probably show that they may be expressed in 
one or more of the following ways: . » 

Laws . — Many standards are to be found incorporated in State laws with 
the result that some of the commonly accepted standards .appear as legal 
prescriptions in practically every State. The extent to which standards 
shouldfoe writteh*into laws is a question subject to debate. Many authori- 
ties take’ the position that, in the main, minimum standards should be a 
matter for regulation by the State board of education. Instances can be 
found where standards have been enacted into law and have continued to 
be pperative alter the need for establishing higher standards has become 
evident.' For example, in a number of States details regarding teacher 
certification are written into the statutes. Because Several low type cer- 
tificates are thus authorized, teachers with onty a limited amount of training 
are in ma%y instances today being employed, even though teachers with 
better training are available. In general it has been more difficult to have 
desirable standards enacted *in to Irfw than to have them set up 'as regula- 
tions by the State board of education. 

Regulations . — In practically* every State some standards are embodied 
in the regulations set up under the discretionary power of governing boards, 
including boards of education of local and intermediate units and of the 
State, i In m|my Stated one of the functions of the State board and/or 
department of education is to establish minimum standards on the basis of 
evidence of need as submitted by State school authorities. 

Tradition and custom . — In almost every State there are some standards 
relating to the school program which are accepted and generally recognized 
but which have never been incorporated into law or into the regulations 
of the State board of education. Such standa rds w hen widely enough 
accepted may be just as significant from the poift of view of determining 
practicqp as if they had legal standing. For example, there may be no law 
or regulation relating to the level Of salaries of teachers, yet custom influ- 
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cnccd by resources, by supply and demand ^teachers, and by other fact, „ 

may have resulted in comparatively, uniform salary levels in the sevci I 
types bf local school units. 

DERIVING -STANDARDS 

While reasonably accurate 'standards hare been developed bv whi,h 
school achievements can be measured, there has been less progress toward 
e building of standards by which attendance areas and administrative 
units can be measured. Schools and locafschool units generally have 6c, n 
permitted to combine with little reference to definite standards of organic- 
. non. Data relative to the number of schools and the various types of admin- 
is t rat ire units in a State and in the Nation over a period of years show that 
there is a definite trend toward larger and fewer local school units. Rapid 
changes m the soci&l and economic life of the people, decreased local 
supporvwuh a consequent increase in State support and other factors 
indicate that the trend toward centralized schools may be expected to con- 
tinue and ma/perhaps assume an increased rate. Certainly it is incumbent 
upon the educational authorities of the State to take the initiative and 
assume leadership in this development. To determine whether a proposed 
centralization is desirable necessitates measures in the form of definite and 
well-established standards. It is common knowledge, for'example, that a 
relationship exists between the number of teachers and the breadth and 
richness of the program of studies. A review of the situations in the schools 
of most States will indicate the lack of objective standards by'which existing 
attendance areas and local units of school administration are and may be 

As pointed out by Dawson, analyses of the characteristics of satisfactory 
schools, school attendance areas, and local units of administration and 
finance provide bases for establishing desirable minimum standards.* To 
undertake successfully the establishment of standards, the Sute should 
review studies and recommendations in this field. At the same time it 
should collect and classify standards now in use as a basis for further analyses 
to determine which of these standards should be continued and which 
should be modified. As an.*id in determining whether standards being 
considered are reasonable, it will be necessary to make a detailed analysis 
-of resources, practices, and possibilities' in the State and to have avail- 
able complete information reflecting trends and sums' of the existing 
organization. # ■ 8 

A» a Slate defines its education program in terms of minimum standards, 
it. in reality, define, the service, and facUities which are to be made available 
*o the children of the State through the schools. Such minimum standards 
must not beconfused with desirable or optimum standard, and should never 
be consider ed as final, They need to be clearly defined and re-defined 4s 
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the Slate’s guarantee of the educational rights of the child as frequently as 
mas Be made advisable by changing civilization. 

SUGGESTED STANDARDS % 

Standards must necessarily be stated in terms of types of units; that is, 
standards for attendance areas will be distinct from standards for adminis* 
trative units and the latter may or may not be distinct from standards for 
fiscal units. Several attempts have been made to state standards that are 
generally applicable. A few are quoted below: 

Attendant atras (uhooli ). 1 — The first and chief function of a local school 
unit is to maintain such free school facilities as will best carry out the 
major purposes of public education. These major purposes are the 
improvement of the economic^political, social, and individual welfare 
of the Nation and its peopl^/T'he characteristics of public schools that 
will contribute to the most effective realization of these major purposes 
have been determined by analysis of existing conditions, research 
- findings, and expert opinion. 

Elementary schools should: 

1. Offer 6 years of instruction; 

2. Have a desirable minimum of seven teachers or .an absolute 
minimum of six teachers; 

3. Have an average of approximately 40 enrolled pupils per 

teacher; w 

4. Have, therefore, approximately a minimum of 240 to 280 pupils 

per school. ' 

High schools should: 

1. Offer 6 years of instruction, or 3 years of junior high school 
instruction and 3 years of senior high school instruction under 
separate organizations; 

2. Have a desirable minimum of 10 teachers or an absolute mini* 
mum of 7 teachers; 

3. Have an average of approximately 30 pupils jjler teacher in a 
6-year high school, 35 pupils per teacher in a junior high school, 
or 25 pupils per teacher in a senior high school. 

4. Have, therefore, approximately a minimum of 210 to 300 pupils 
in a 6-year high school, 245 to 350 pupils in a junior high school, 
and 175 to 350 pupils in a senior high school. 

All schools should be housed in plants that are consistent with accept- 
able standards, that are properly and efficiently operated, and are 
equipped with textbooks, instructional materials, and library facilities. 
Schools should be in session for at least 36 weeks per year. 

In all cases where schools of the desirable size have been located at 
too great a distance for the pupils to walk to school conveniently from 
their homes, transportation facilities at public expense should be pro- 
vided for all children who live more than 1 % miles from the school. 

These standards as to satisfactory schools have direct bearing on the 
determination of local attendance or school units. The minimum 
standard size of satisfactory attendance units is: 

1. For elementary schools, an area in which reside at least 240 
pupils enrolled in elementary school grades. 
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2. For a 6-yrar high school, an area in which reside at least 10 
pupils enrolled in high school grades. 

3. For a junior high school, an area in which reside at least . 4? 
pupils enrolled in the junior high school grades. 

4. For a senior high school, an area in which reside at least ]~5 : 
pupils enrolled in the senior high school grades. 

These standards were expressed as follows by a committee representing 
the Conference £n Reorganizatjtm of Local School Units held in \Va4i 
ington in 1^35:* . ’ " 

(a) The attendance area includes all the children attending or eligible 
to attend a single school. In general, it should be considered in 

• elastic subdivision of an administrative unit. The' area of the 
attendance unit will probably vary from State to State and fr -m 
locality to locality, depending on roads and climatic conditions 
population density, age of the children involved, educational leader 
ship, and other related factors. 

(b) The elementary attendance areas should, insofar as possible, I* 
large enough to meet the following minimum criteria: 

_ " 0) Make possible a school with at least one teacher per grade, 
with a desirable ratio of 30 pupils per teacher. 

The pupils, however, should not have to walk more than 1 S or 
2 miles to or from school, or ride on a school bus more than 1 hour 
(preferably including lime of walking to the bus) each morning or 
evening, or be transported over roads that present extreme hazards 

(c) The high school attendance area may be subdivided as occasion 
demands into junior and senior high school attendance areas, which’* 
may, in turn, 'comprise several elementary school attendance areas 
The optimum size of the unit will depend largely on density of 
population and facilities for transportation; but it should, except 

, under unusual circumstances, be large enough to meet the follow ine 
• minimum criteria: 

x fl) Make possible a junior high school with at least 300 pupils 
and 10 teachers, a senior high school ctf 300 pupils and 10 
teachers, or a junior-senior high school of 300 pupils and 10 
teachers. 

The pupils, however, should not have to walk more than 2 or 
2 % miles to or from school, or ride on a school bus more than 1 
hours (preferably including time of walking to the bus) each 
mornihg or evening. It is recognized {hat wherever density of 
population permits or transportation is feasible, high-school 
attendance units large enough to make possible the development 
of considerably larger schools are desirable. 

The following standards have been suggested for location of ‘schools: ‘ 
f3) Location of schools. • 1 

(a) The general topography of the country including streams and 
, other natural barriers, soil conditions, and the present and 
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pipfcable friture ‘conditions of the rpads should be considered 
as determining factors in the location of schools. 

(b) The existence of community lines and- community activities 
should be considered as determining factors in the location of 
schools. Where the removal of the school would do too great 
violence to certain well-established community enterprises and 

’ “attitudes a school should not be removed, although it may not 
meet the standards of the minimum sire of schools. 

(c) Schools should be located in relatively permanent centers of 
population. Permanency of population is to be judged not 
alone by the growth of population in the past, but also by present 
factors that will probably influence the stability, growth or 
decline of population in the future. It frequently happens that 

* the presence of sotpc particular factor, such as a local industry' 
and the likelihood of its removal, will point to a more reliable 
‘ index of the future population development than any statistical 
formula or trend. 

(d) Schools should be located near the principal center of popula- 
tion so as to be convenient to the maximum number of pupils 

■ . affected, and on the most syi table site available. Transporta- 
tion at public expense should be kept at a minimum by the 
location of tfte school building in such way as to peamit the 
maximum number Of children to walk to khool. 'v 

(e) If it can be demonstrated that in the longtrun the abandonment 
of usable schoolhouses w ill be more economical, the present 
buildings should be abandoned without regard to their present 
condition, and new buildings on new locations provided. v 


Variou$\siatements of standards for school buildings are available. The 
following is taken from the Handbook: • 

(5) School buildings. 

(a) The school buildings should be planned from a functional point 
of view* i. e., they should be built with definite education serv- 
ices in mind. 


(b) The building should be arranged and constructed so as tp be 
free from fire and accident hazards. It should be properly 
lighted, heated, and ventilated, and so oriented as to meditate 
suchVprovisjpns. 

(c) The building should^ be equipped in such a manner as to make 
possible the maximum tof health, safety, and instructional effi- 
ciency of both pupils and teachers. 

(d) The school site should be easily accessible, well drained, free 
from hazards to health and safety, free from disturbing noises, 
and should have ample playground facilities. There should be 

, a min i m u m of one acre for each 50 pupils, and 4 minimum of 
5 acres for any school having 250 or more pupils. 

(e) If by alterations or additions present school buildings can be 
made to meet the standards set up, then remodeling should - 
be considered. Otherwise, new buildings located on suitable 
sites should be recommended. 
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The following standards were used in the Ohio Study of Local $ch< 1 

Units: 7 * , 

* * • 

1 . The organization of schoob. 

(b) The school system should be organized on the basis of a 6-ye.ir 
elementary school and a 6*year high school, except under the 
following condi tioffe: 

(1) A 6-year high schoo| should not be organized unless th- r<* 

are enough pupib in the 7th and 8th grades so that th- :: 
coining into the high school will bring two additional 
teachers. . » , 

(2) . If there arc enough pupib in grades 9 to 12 to require a 
minimum of seven teachers, and sufficient enrollment in 

r . in grades 6, 7, and 8 to require three teachers in each 

building where such>grades are housed, thus giving Oppor- 
tunity for departmentalizing the work in those three grade?, 
a 6-year high school would not be recoipmended if an 
appreciable amount of transportation b 'required by so 
doing. , . . 

2. Size of school f 

. Conforming with the 1 foundation program there should be an 
A, D. A. of at least 180 pupib in each elementary school and the 
high school, although still larger schoob are desirable. In general 
there should be no less than 1 teacher for each grade in grades 1 ter 
6, and 7. teachers in grades 7 to 12. However, where transportation 
costs are excessive in getting elementary schoob large enough for 
6 teachers an organization which provides 1 teacher for not more 
cthan 2 grades b satisfactory. .•• 

. £~For the purpose of estimating the number of teachers needed in 
schools larger than the minimum size, the number of pupib per 
teacher should approximate the following: 

JElf mentary ^choob t 35 pupils. 

Junior high schoob 30 pupils. 

► Junior-senior (6-6) high schoob 28 pupils. 

Senior or 4-year high schoob . : * . ' 25*pupils. 

* The above units are based largely upon average practice and ^ex- 
perience. They may not be the size that will give maximum effi- 
ciency but they are the best we have. 

Administrative units . — Dawson reached the conclusion that — * 

We may conclude, therefore, that for a standard organization, the J 
local administrative unit should have 280 teaching units. Since the 1 
number of teaching units may be expected to be equally divided be- 
tweeh the 6-year elementary school and the 6-year high Tlmnl there 
will be 1/40 elementary teaching units and 140 high school teaching 
terms of the number- of pupils, using the standards of 40 
elementary teaching unit and 30 pupib per high scho ol 
‘it, there will be a total of 9,800 pupib. \ 
edian modification of a standard orgaqiAtidn for admin is- 
supervi&on there should be approximately 162 t eachin g 




units. I| 
pupib 
teaching 
. . For the 
tration 
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1 Handbook, Ohio Siady df Local School Unit*. T. C. Hofcaad J. A. McKaigbt. Sutc bcputani of Bd»ci 
tioo, Cohunbiu, Ohio. 1936. pp. 27-28. 4 

■Danon. Howard A. Op. du, pp. 81-82. 
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units, of which 81 will be elementary-school units and 81 high-school 
units, to accommodate 5.670 pupils. For the maximum modification 
of a standard organization for administration and supervision there 
should be approximately ^teaching units, of which 25 will be ele- 
mentary-sChool units and 23 high-school units, to accommodate 1.6 JO 
pupils. In terms of the number of pupils, these figures are in fair 
agreement with the sizes previously ’ determined on the basis of the 
number of pupils each of the organizations for administration and 
supervision can serve effectively. In the Receding chapter it Was 
shown that the .number of pupils for each organization is approximately 
12.000, 6,000 and 2.Q00 respectively. • 1 ' 

„ The ccTnclusion to be drawn is that the absolute minimum size of a 
local unit of school administration is a unit that has approximately 
1.600 pupils and 4fe teaching units. However, if combination of func- 
tions and services in more than one major field by any individual in 
the personnel of the administrative and supervisory organization fs to 
be avoided, a local unit of school administration' must include -at least 
9.8fK) pupils and 280 teaching units. 

• * • • * * • • 

On the basis of the assumption stated above and of the data presented, 
the minimum size of a satisfactory local unit of school administration 
has been found to be approximately 1.600 pupils and 46 teaching units. 
It has also been four^ that in order, to avoid the performance of two 
or more specialized services by one individual the size of the local school 
unit of school administration should be approximately 9,800 pupils 
and 280 teaching units. 

» ' > • 

The report of the committee representing the. Conference on FCeorgani- 

zation of Local 1 , School Units recommended that: * 

1 * / 

3. ..To guarantee the development and continuance of an adequate 
educational program in any administrative unit there are. 
needed: ~ 

' (a) A board of control to 'determine pbliciesV- 

(b) An administrative professional leadership Rested in one 
, person' to coordinate all the services of the school in the 
^ interests of the child. ' , 

. (c) Direction and supervision of instruction, including special 
schools, classes, and services. - ' ' 

(d) An efficient business management, including the operation 
and maintenance of the school plant and transportation. 

(e) Direction ^nd supervision of attendance, including rela- 
tionships with social-welfare departments and. agencies. 

• t $ « t t 

r 

9. The following principles are suggested as pertinent^ to the 
orghnizdtion or reorganization of administrative units: s 

r (a)/'An administrative unit should comprise 1 or more attend- 
' ance areas (ordinarily 2 or more) offering educational 
facilities at least through the 12th grades (Only under 
exceptional circumstances, due to such factors as extremely 
sparse population' or. rugged topography, should an ad- 
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ministrative unit comprise only an elementary or an 
. elementary-junior high school attendance area.) Ad- 
ministrative units comprising elementary-junior-senior hit h- 
school and junior-college attendance units may be recog. 
nized for the larger centers of population. 

(b) ‘An administrative unit should be sufficiently large to war- 
rant the provision of all essential and desirable admin is- 
trative and supervisory services except those provided 
directly by the State. Ordinarily, several elementary, 
junior-senior high-school attendance units will be involved. 

(c) The boundaries of the school administrative unit need not 
be coterminous with the boundaries of any political subdi- 
vision of the State. An administrative unit may include 
part of a county, a county, or two or more counties or 
cities, or a city and part of a county. 

. * (d) If the principle of State support of a minimum educational 

program is recognized andlapplied there will be little occa- 
sion for organizing administrative units in terms of their 
ability to be self-sustaining. Emphasis can then be placed 
increasingly on the optimum unit for the efficient and 
, ^ n °c m,Cal P rovision of the desirable educational offerings, 
v ' c ) * he State should make provision for any administrative 
unit to contract or arrange with any larger administrative 
unit for the education of children who need more highlv 
specialized types of educational opportunity than are 
provided in their own unit. 

Brisco 0 stated that' “Usually school units do not become real super- 
intendencies umiT*hcy are large enough to employ 40 teachers • * * 
While many jfQperintendencies are smaller than 40 teachers, the super- 
intendent in (smaller units often spends much of his time uneconomi- 
cally * * 

Finanre.-Dawson states that “ “The size and characteristics of the local 
school unit, both attendance and administrative, have i very definite 
influence on the system of financial support of public schooled vice versa. 

1 hese interrelationships are indicated in the following sun^nary statements: 

The* influence which increasing the size of the local school units has 
on the cost of the educational program will depend upon the factors in 
any particular situation. A better educational program may be ob- 
tained at the same cost, increased cost, or less cost than the program 
under smaller units, or it may happen that although the instructional 
program is not greatly changed, equality of financial burdens and 
economy in administration will result. 

As a general rule the smaller and more numerous the local school 
units, the more complicated and cumbersome must’ be the method of 
apportioning equitably State school funds to local units. On the other 
■hand, the larger the local school units, the simpler the method of State. 
apporti onment can be in order to be equitable. The method of 

Al0 ^ > °- S “*? f Unit for Administration mu) SupervUion of public schools. Burc.u 

ol Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. New York, 1935 v 

n Dawson. Howard A. Op. ql, pp. (67-68. * 
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apportioning State school funds to local units may be such as to hinder 
or to accelerate the reorganization of local school units. 

The method of apportioning State funds to local school units may 
_ be such as to' retard and hinder tfie desirablejplan of school organization 
for instructional purposes, as, for example, in California where school 
organization according to the V>-3-3 or the 6-6 plan has been greatly 
retarded by the plan of apportioning State funtte. 

If adequate school units are to be maintained throughout a State tfce 
amouht of State funds provided and the plan of apportionment must be 
sufficiently flexible to finance all the elements of a satisfactory program 
under all conditions. On the other hand, if the State is to receive the 
maximum returns for the money spent, it must spend its money through 
adequate local school units. 

— ^Ihce the State has plenary powers over the school system and com- 
plete responsibility for its control, the primary obligations fbr financial 
support rest with the State. Th'e State can either discharge this 
obligation itself or require local units to do so. The latter course has 
been too largely pursued and the result has been inadequate support 
by the States. * 

There are two general plans for the State support of public schools: 
the large-fund plan whereby the State pays the entire cost of the mini- 
mum educational program; and the small-fund, plan whereby the State 
guarantees the fo^ds to -pay the cost of the minimum educational 
program after the local unit has levied a specified minimum tax rate 
Tor schools. Under both plans^ the local units should be delegated 
power to raise funds locally to pay for an educational program better 
than the minimum required by the State. 

* . ' • 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PROPOSING STANDARDS 

The following outline is suggested for guidance in establishing and stating 
standards relating to attendance areas and local units of school administra- 
tion and finance: . 

^ \ 

Attendance areas. 

1. Proposed minimKn standards in terms of serviens. — Give as specifically 
as possible the proposed minimum standards for each of the 
following and justify the standards proposed: 

• (a) Teachers. Give standards for training,' experience, and 

* ’ salaries^ 

(b) Curriculum. Give scope (breadth and length). 

(c) Transportation. Specify conditions under which pupils are 1 
to be transported. 

(d) Buildings. (Seating space, special rooms, etc.). 

' (e) Equipment. 

ff) Supplies. I 

(g) Library, janitors, heapng, repairs, and other services to be 
„ provided at the school . 

2. Proposed mininjum standards in terms of organization of schools t — 
Determine type of school organization needed to promote ob- 
jectives already set up, that is, determine whether schools should 

' be organized as elementary and secondary, or as elementary- 

junior and senior high schools, or whether some other type of 
organization is desirable. „ It will then be necessary to define the 
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. extent of the program for each level'of the school organization 
and to determine what services and facilities should be offered on 
each level. - 11 

3. Gross unit cost. Determine and propose gross unit cost consistent 
with services and facilities proposed aboye. These gross unit 
costs should obviously include salaries for teachers which should 
be expressed an terms of unit costs per teacher, rather than unit 

costs per pupil, buildings (cost per classroom), transportation 
(cost per bus), etc. r 

A. Proposed minimum standards in terms of size of schools. 

(a) Elementary schools. , 

(I) Grades per teacher. Indicate whether each teacher. is 
tojiave one grade or more. 

"" (2) Pupils per teacher. Give' minimum and maximum 

number of pupils, average enrollment, and averaue' 
daily attendance for which each teacher should I* 
responsible. 

'(3) Teachers and pupils per school. Give minimum si/e. 
average enrollment, and average daily attendance of 
proposed elementary school. 

b) Secondary schools. Follow similar procedure in establish- 
ing minimum standards for number of pupils per teacher 
and for size of secondary school. . 

5. Proposed minimum standards in terms of unit costs.— Translate mini- 
“ and standards proposed under 2 and- 3 above into 

unit costs. This is a very important step and must be very spec, he. 
For example, if a minum training of 2 years is proposed for 
^ ent fy tea chcrs and a minimum salary qf $90.per month is 
proposed for each elementary teacher with such training; if. 
wWh in^i* e,ementar y teacher- is expected to handle a grade 
m n*L 3 ° e,enientar >: P U P‘ ,S in average daily attendance, the 
S)n ^ ? U ? lt Cost m -terms, of teachers’ salaries would thusibe 
590 per teacher per month or $3 per pupil per month or 15 cents 

(assumi ?& tha \_ aI] Pnpiis are in attendance 
. ^2* . ,^ un, t cost ihr each of thq othgr services recom- 
S nm d d H S UJd thCn **1 ad , ded to get unit cos ts for all services to 
term! of d ^ d A^ y “b 00 which tneets minimum standards in 
terms of size. Adjustments wUl have to be made to allow for 
> such factors as density or sparsity of population, etc. 

^ards for location of schools.— State considera- 
* ® vcn to . centers of relatively permanent population 

g00d ■ th0 ° l buUdi „P>. community 

7 'sc^'buS^r GiVe Cri " ria 10 bC USfd i "j“ d ^8 of 

8 ’ SSlFP" ^ *£ S [ aU '~ ^e obligation of the State to assist in 

S £°° Is u Wch these nnnimum services and 
st^dards can be assured should be clearly explained. ' * 

t0 -i e C ^V id f red *” applying minimum standards.— Conditions 
vary considerably invanous parts of a State and frequendy even 
within a county. The facto* which are to be considered 

fi ho^HKl. ng | a 7 danC r e in terms of 1 these minimumstandards 

should be clearly set forth. Explain when or under what condi- 
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dons school centers will be recommended which do not meet these 
minimum standards, particularly in terms of size and number of 
pupils per teacher. 

10. Obstacles or. handicaps to be faced— Call attention to major 
obstacles 1 or handicaps which must be faced if proposed minimum 
standards are to be realized. , ' - * 

Local school administrative units. » 

» * r* 

1 . Proposed minimum standards in terms of administrative and supervisory 

. services.— List specific services that should be available in each 

• } administrative unit. )Do not include here services which should 
be provided by a school which meets minimum standards. 

2. Proposed minimum standards in terms of si{.e. — Specify here the mini- 

mum number of pupils and -teachers desirable for any administra^ 
tive unit. This should not be confased with the number of pupils 
or teachers considered necessary for a school which meets mini- 
mum standards. Moreover, the unit which can be recognized as a 
first step in carrying out the recommendations shbuld not be 
accepted as providing standards to be recognized for the final 
step. (Minimum standards for administrative units should also 
be stated in terms of attendance areas involvedr) Justify mini- 
mum-standards proposed. . • *• '• 

3. Proved, minimum standards in terms of costs. — Include here unit costs 

for administrative and supervisory services. Do not include mini- 
mum costs for teachers’ -salaries, libraries, and othe# services which 
should be provided at individual schools. The unit costs should 
be expressed in terms of the cost per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance and also in terms of the percent of the total current cost 
which may be expected to be devoted to administrative and 
supervisory services. - - , * 

4. Obstacles or handicaps to be faced.— List major obstacles or 
. handicaps which must be faced if proposed minimum standards 

are to be realized. 


Fiscal units.. 
1 


Proposed minimum standards for financing program in local school ad- 
ministrative units. — Such itejms as the following should be covered: 
(a) What is the obligation of the State to assure minimum 
... standards for all school and administrative units in terms of 
* minimum costs? 

>j(b) Should each administrative unit have leeway to finance a 
program beyond the minimum proposed? If so, how much 
leeway? 1 • , ■ 

(c) What local tax should be required to be levied by all admin- 
istrative units? 

j(d) What obligation has the State to provide funds to meet: 
’ minimum costs above those which can be met by uniform 
local tax levies? )$f the ratio between assessed and real 
, values variep gready, this factor,, must be considered in 
proposing minimum standards for the financial program. 
State program . — Explain the obligation pf the State to provide a 
plan which will facilitate needed reorganization. (Show why the 
taxpayers cannot be expected to sypport present status regardless 
of justification. Point* out relationships between State plan of 
finance and possibilities of carrying out minifoum standards. 
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3. Obstacles or handicaps to be faced— List major obstacles or handicap 

which must be faced if proposed minimum standards are ti.'bf 
realized. * '* 

In the Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence the following arr 
8u BS cs *cd with reference to finance: lsr 

(3) Tax units for public schools should be organized for the support of 
all public education for pupils up through at least 20 years of aee 
In other words, every local section of a State should be required to 
participate in the financial support of public education through w ha* 
* ... “ now recognized as the secondary school period. 

(b) School tax units shpuld be independent of all other municipal and 

quasi-municipal organizations. p 

(c) School tax units should be so organized as to guarantee the exertion 
of a minimum financial effort toward the support of public educa- 
tion by every local area of the State. 

. (d)' In d'etermining the reasonable minimal financial. effort that is to be 
required of local areas in the support of public schools, the total tax 

sidered ° f **** mcluded in the scKo ° 1 tax unit should be con- 

( c ) l!y hc estabIis * imcntt) f school tax units, governing legislation should 
differentiate between taxes for current expenses and taxes for 
programs of capital outlqy. 


D V C. fb0 ° k ° f the DrP * rtmem ° f SuperiD “ DdenC< - ,937 - P- ,,S - N»tion*l Eduction Wi.uon. 
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■ - [ CHAPTER V ] 

Collecting and Organizing Data 




TYPES AND SOURCES OF DATA ... 

rctor to have available in compact form information required for 
studying existing educational conditions, provisions should be made for 
having data for the year of study recorded by schools, or school centers, and 
by loc^l school administrative units. .It will probably- also be necessary to 
have some llata collected for additional years, preferably by intervals of 
years, to show, for example, trends in general and school population and 
assessed valuations of taxable property, and some to show certain facts in 
greater detail, such as distributions trf receipts by sources and amounts and 
of expenditures by the generally accepted classifications.® - 

Although most data will be derived from official school records and re- 
ports, some will be, found in records and* re ports of Other organizations. In 
addition, interviews and questionnaires will .be helpful in securing relevant 
information. • . * 

The information Which is .presented in the report should be arranged to 
show the adequacy or inadequacy, as the case may be, of all local units’ 
Where this is done, any heed for improvement will have been -indicated. 

After die staff has been organized, and after objectives have been stated 
and standards determined, the next step will be the collection of data. The 
following are suggestions for this work: 

All data should be collected where readily obtainable in acceptable form. If valid 
data are not available in local and State offices, some plan must be made for 
collecting information elsewhere. 

The statement oj objectives and standards will indicate what information is needed . — 
The justification for collecting data is, of course, its pertinency for the study. 

Only information' for which a definite use has been established should be collected. 
The following of this rule will tend to encourage, insofar as practicable, the 
planning of all phases of the study in advance and to reduce to aYninimum. 
the collection erf facts not needed. 

A thorough canvass should be made to insure that all data which are likely to be 
significant are listed for tabulation —It is more economical and desirable as a 
pr eliminar y step to list all types of data which should be tabulated than to 
attempt to supplement tabulations after the. study has been begun. 

Classifications for factual materials to be included should be carefully determined. 

A summarization by types of schools, for example, according to the number 
of teaching positions- will expedite thle final work. 
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:■ T ird " H 

; . classified according step" intervals 

•■ sssr 4 *”- - - 

. js.3* 

of the findings and consequently the proposals, . • ♦ -** VC S4,mt 

ormr/or collecting and tabulating information shbuld be prepared so at in f i 
uu ajdata in-rwlitg 0a ,us and „ n d,.~ For convenience 21 ^ 
lecicd may be classified a, statistical and descriptive. ’ '* Co1 ' 

COLLECTING ANDJ^LATING STATISTICAL DATA 

■ • (^Ti irzt 7 “ 

• the same order on the tabulation 7 H , ,nSofar as P°“iblc. is 

occur when "*S ■» '*«> » 

•* , r f "“ P°“ iW< -t data should be arranged o^thefcn^i^TeTJ*' 
which they are to be included in summaries I, ;« m 7L * 0rdfr ,n 
summaries from several tabulations or from i^i ,J? dlfficu,t tp P re Pare 
-adon than it is to . 

JnT f ^ “ “ • -ai significant 

• be of significance^ thHirttowhigl ” aUng _ to "JP 1 * which am likely ,„ 

General population. - .. * , 

School population. « , , 

■jS^’Z^SSS^ dai,y hr schools— 

Number of schools according to number of »jSk- . f 
- mentary and secondary-. 8 - mb ^ of tcachln g positions— F.le- 

of teaching posWon^&emema^- and'secondaiy^ 01 ^' 11 ^ '° " Umhfr 

- “ “7.0 length of term- 

■ Num£ »dT“7e^^& ^ministrative uni, 
yea^Erementa^and,seco„S^ " S “ am0Un i of Gaining in 

men7aVa d d^o„ n da7 PUpd! a ‘ Public expeme-Ele- 

. N aJ!d > ^cond?4 hing P01 '“° nS actordi "8 >o salaries paid— Elementary 

- Numfcrof ^^ 8 tS“„^ y b 7^e 0f ^ adminutrative units. 

Number of administrative units, accSdbg to area 

census ^^ m,n “ tra ' iv ' onits, according to assessed wealth by school 
Expenditures for teachers’ salaries by schools-Elementary and second- 
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Expenditures for transportation— Drivers’ salaries, operation and main- 
tenance,' and capital outlay. 

Total current expenditures, capital outlay, and debt service. 

Revenues (receipts), according to Federal, State, and local sources. 
Indebtedness in Bonds, short-term loans, and for current expense. 

Information which should be available about each pupil for the year of 
study includes his name, sex, age as pf September 1, age at entrance, grade 
i« w hich now enrolled, number of years in school previous to this year, and 
residence (if possible, according to quarter»section, section,. township, and 
range). 

If ;j_§tudy of'the teaching personnel is to be included the following infor- 
mation should be obtained, if not already available* for each teacher: 

. * # ‘ 

'Name. 

Age. . * 

Sex. 

School where employed. 

Grades or subjects taught. * ' 

Training (college and university): 

Major field (semester hours).- • 

Minor field (semester hours). 

Degrees held. « . t 

' ^Experience in years: * , . I 

Total. . ' . 1 

In present school system. 

In present position. . ./ 

Annual salary. *• . , j 

Information should be available for each school — elementary, jynior, and 
senior— an administrative unit to show: . < 

Name ahd number of school. * 

Names of all pupils of school census age in school and not in school. 
Grade last attended by*each pupil. 

Residence of pupils. 

Enrollment. , 

Membership and average daily attendance by grades. 

Pupils transported at public expense. 

■ Number of teaching positions. * , 

. Pupil-teacher load. 

Salaries of teaching and other personnel. 

Instructional salantxost per pupil in average daily attendance. 

Length of term (ahys school was in session). 

Adequacy of buildings. 

Daily schedule of work.. 

Membership by subjects (secondary). 

Required and elective subjects (secondary). 

Length of class periods. 

The information which should be available for each school district or 
focal unit of school administration includes r 

Name and/or number of district or local unit. 

Area in square miles. . 

Names of all pupils of school census age In school and not in school. 
Residence of pupils. 
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School which each pupil is attending or should attend. 

Pupils transported at public expense — Elementary and secondary. 
Enrollment, membership, and average daily attendance — Element m 
and secondary. 

Number of teaching and supervisory positions— Elementary md 
secondary. 

Number of administrative positions. 

Assessed valuation and percent that this-is of true or market value. 
Tax rate for school purposes— Current expense and bonds and interest 
Outstanding bonded indebtedness with the amount of principal and 
interest due each- year. ' tr 

Oth?r outstanding indebtedness (warrants, etc.). 

Expenditures by items of current expense. 

Salaries for instructional and supervisory personnel — Elementary and 
secondary. 

Salaries for administrative personnel. 

Transportation costs — Salaries, operation and maintenance, and capital 
outlay. 

It will be helpful to prepare a list of items of information needed so as to 
show those to be recorded by schools and those, by school districts and to 
show the source (the record or report form) for each item. The form sue- 
gested below may be used for preparing such a list: 

\ •* t * 

Data nttdrd by schools and school districts 


To be reported by — 


• 

Schools 

Districts 

'Forms 

used* 

Alphabetical list of persons of census ages ... 

X (S. C.) 



School census by age groups: 1 

6-11 ; 



12-14 


- 

- 

15-17. . .ty. * ' 


X rs r \ 

i 

General population by lO-yearantervals 


\o. v>. / 

X(F) 

X(S) 


Enrollment or membership by grades 

X(T) 
X (T) 
X (T) 

X 

- 

Enrollment by levels 


Average daily attendance 

A w/ 
X(S) 
x 


Pupil-teacher ratio 


Number of grades or years of work 

X(P) 
X(p) 
X(P) 
• X 

PC(S) 


Number of days taught . . 


Number of classroom teachers 

*x (S) 


Instructional salary costs ... 


Assessed valuations 


X S 


Tax rates 

, 

A v r / 
X S 


Financial receipts by amount? and sources . 


A vr 
X (F) * 
X (F) * 
X (F) * 
X fS} * 


Itemized statement of bonded indebtedness . _ _ 



Expenditures by flawi rinnf , 



Transportation of pupils 

• 


School- plant facilities 

X 

X • 



A • 



1 Iadud * POP3* •'dun d>e school ctuu «|tt ' Needed end requeued in greater detgiL 
’ 'To be reported for additional yeare. ‘ Indicate the form or form* where tbe item appear*. 

S. C, School census. T., Teacher* • record. P., Principal report. S., Superintendent'* report. F- Focal 

agent • record. . 
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Tabulations so prepared that for each school and school unit data can be 
con'istently and uniformly heporjrd, should be as simply arranged as pos- 
sible. limited to one of possibfytwo series of related facts, and carry clear, 
concise titles. As already indicated, some will pertain particularly to 
schiwls and attendance areas, and others to administrative and fiscal units; 
«5me will deal with and reveal status and trends and others will reflect 
proposals based on the findings of the study. Each tabulation to be in- 
cluded sljould, of course, be considered in terms of its possible contribution 
to the narrative report. 

A series of suggested forms for collecting and tabulating data is included 
in the appendix. 

Dfscriptire data . — In order to present a complete and significant- picture 
of the present situation, it will lx- necessary to have information which will 
be largely descriptive or definitive in nature. Complete facts, for example, 
should be available for eaoh- unit studied regarding significant physical 
features; soils and soil conditions, including land use planning maps; min- 
erals, other natur.il and agricultural resources; transportation and commu- 
nication; population characteristics; economic status; and significant social, 
relitfious* and educational traditions and customs. An outline should be 
prepared on the basis of which such information can be assembled. 

Information as to the method of nominating and appointing, preparing 
and approving, and/or executing and supervising.the following is important: 

.Administrative and professional assistants. 

. Other employees, including bus drivers. ^ . 

'Salary 'schedules for teachers and other employees. 

Salary payments. . - 

‘Transportation routes. • 

* Buildings. 

Program of studies. ^ , 

Textbooks. 

Supplies. 

Budgets. ■: 

Tax levies. 

School funds. 

Records. 

Boundaries. 


Examples of other information which should be available are:. 

Legal provisions for changing boundaries of existing school districts 
and for creating new districts. ^ _ 

A clear, edneise statement of the powers, duties, and responsibilities of 
the local school authorities. 

A statement revealing the operating relationships among the several 
types of local school units. 
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GRAPHS, CHARTS, AND OTHER lELl’STRATIONS 


Although data basically necessary in the consideration and evaluation of < 
existing educational situations and of consequent proposals should I* 
.•Uppliedjn tabular form, some situations can be more clearly revealed !„• | 


/ 



Figure l.— Percent of -increase Sr decrease in population, 'enrollment, and average 

datl y attendance in Tennessee, 1901-36. 

' * * % 

rning pictures, graphs,' and charts. To point out the differences between i 
two buddings and to assist in showing the advantages of modern constric- 
tion, pictures may be effectively used to supplement narrative and deSCrtp‘ 
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tivc statements. A graph such as the following 10 sho\V change in status of 
population, schooj enrollment, and attendance, may be advantageously 
used to present trends. '..r , , 

Improvements in the organization of local school units are, of course, < 
dependent upon existing provisions for changing boundaries.. Discussions 
relating to and involving these provisions will be mor^ meaningful if lh<^ ' 
ate supplemented by a tabulation revealing not only the provision^wut 
indicating the conditionVto be met Ik* fore the designated agents or^gencies 
can exercise their authority, and responsibilities. The following tabulation 
presents legal provisions for changing boundaries of local school administra. 
live units in Arizona, 1936.* 


i Tr«t>e»»ce. Si«tr IV|\*nment of KJucji*oo A (Graphic of Tfnnr*>pf'« l*ubhc Ilftarnut) 

ll*h School** The iVpatlmrnl, p f 

• Altt»*Andiff»)n Fo»!lfL LxaI l rut tn 10 St*tct. \V*»hmjrton, l , S. (■ntmmrni 

PnnURt Office, l?5fL (IX?K< of faluf«U>n, Bulletin |7jK, No. 10 ) 

* 
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In the State report on. the study of LbcM School Units in Ohio, legal 
provisions for changing school district boundaries are shown in the following 
chart: s 


/ 


Add City School District 
See. 4680 G C. 

— 


Add County 
School District 
Territory-Petition 
Sec. 4096 G. C. 

1 i 
■ 

£ITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Population $.<X»o«Qve« 1 — 

Definition Sec. 4680 G. C. jj 

^Add Village or 
Exempted-Villagc 
School District 
Sec. 4680 G C. 



Change of Classification 



Add 

Territory-Annexation 
Sec. 4600 G. C. 


Add County 

^ School District 
Terri tory -County 
Board of Education 
Sec. 4602 G. C. 


Upon Advancement or 
Reduction 
Sec. 4086 G. C. 

EXEMPTED -VILLAGE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

Population 3.000-5.000 
Definition Sec. 4688 and 
Sec. 4688-1 C. C. 

School Districts to 
Become Exempt from 
County Supervision 
r Sec. 4688G. C. - 


Add Village District 
Sec. 4736 G..C. 


Run! Centralised 

District. Secs. 4726, 
1726-1. 4727, May 
Be Created or * 
Decentralized 


Transfer Part or All 
of a District to 
Another County 
Board of Education - 
Sic. 4602 G.C, 


VILLAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
... Population 1,500-3,000 
All Under 1,500 Optional 
Definition Sec. 4681 G. C. 
Create Village District Sec. 46S7 
G. C. 

Village School Distnct 
May Be Organized by 
Vote of Electors 
Sec. 4682 G. C. 
or Be Dissolved by 
Vote of Electors and 
Approval of County Board 
' Sec. 4GS2-1 G. JQ 

RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Definition Sec. 4682, Sec. 4682-1 
f Create District 
Sec. 4736 G. C. 



Transfer Part or Ail 
of a Distnct to 
Adjacent County 
Petition 

Sec 4606 G C. 


COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Definition Sec. 4728 G. C. 



Powers op county board op education regarding transfer op territory | 

1. Create school districts. Sec. 4736 G. C. 

X Transfer territory from district to distnct Sec. 4692 G. C. 

3. Approve transfer petitioned by electors. Sec. 4092 and Sec. 4727 G. C. 

4 - Approve or order centralisation vote by districts of a township. Sec. 4720*1 
G. C. and Opinion Attorney Gcngal, p. 1229. 

5. Transfer territory to adjacent county, city, or exempted village and may accept territory 
from same. Sec. 4696 G. C. 
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Figure 3. — Legal provisions Jar changing school district boundaries in Ohio , 1937 
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preparing a handbook 



statements offences, objectives, and standards, as srcU 

maJ C hr 8 ’H tabUjati ^ 3nd presenting statis tical and other information^ 
may tm advantageously prepared for this purpose. The I^lTt, I 

^:inS‘ g S r ff ° f OWO Pr '** red - * EZ*. in £££« 

pj"'Xz:z d i^^r ludme purp ^ ° f - 

School organization in the State. 

The advantages oflarger school units. 

Legal provisions for reorganization. 

Other topics. * 

Suggestions on procedures in preparing county renorts 

Standards and outline for content of report ^ • 

S^«asjs 
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Preparation of Maps 


IMPORTANCE OF MAPS 

Maps 1 are important in a study of local school units in that they in effect 
tie together all phases of the work. Reports should be prepared in light of 
the situations revealed. by maps, tables, and charts as \*11 as by any other 
pertinent information. 

There arc three major steps 'involved in preparing effective maps for 
studies of local school units: The first is to secure a good basic or founda- 
tion map which is to be used as a background map dor other information 
or which will serve as a basis for tracings for outlines for maps needed; the 
second involves the preparation of field maps or whajt might be termed 
working maps; and the third involves the preparation of the final maps in 
such form that they can be effectively used. 

Baste maps . Basic maps should be relatively free from unrelated details. 
When possible, they should show township, range, and section lines and 
numbers. In addition, roads and county and other political boundaries 
significant to the educational program should be shown. Major streams, 
county boundary lines, roads, and other background features should be 
shown by a standard code that needs little or no explanation. The same 
code should be used for all map§. Features ton the basic maps which are 
to be reproduced can readily be made to stand out by tracing the lines in 
black ink. Information relating to the school program, which is to be re- 
produced, can also be shown in black ink. If basic maps which are avail- 
able contain many unrelated details, it may be advisable to prepare an out- 
line map by tracing the desirable basic features. Unless the tracing, is to 
be handled often, tracing paper is satisfactory, and less expensive than 
tracing cloth, 

Field maps. Information may be coded on preliminary or field maps. 
Locating pupils and school buildings and charting transportation routes 
and district boundaries on these maps will permit checking and ’making 
necessary corrections before transferring the information to the final map. 

Final maps. The preparation of final maps constitutes an exacting re- 
sponsibility. Neatness and accuracy are indispensable. . The number and 
‘ypes pf maps to be prepared will depend to a great extent upon the situ- 
ation in the area being studied. For example, in sparsely populated areas 
with few schools and relatively large administrative units, fewer maps will 
be required than in densely populated areas with many schools and small 


1 Source* of map* are given in bibliography. 
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administrative units. The maps that are prepared shoflld reveal: (1) The 
existing school and district situations, (2) the distribution of the school 5 
population, (3) the school transportation routes, (4) the status of school 
buildings and sites, and (5) the proposals for reorganization. 

Each map should carry a short but significant title such as “School Pon. 
ulation Map,” should be identified with the area represented, and should 
carry an apprbpriate legend. 

The school information presented should be classified to show groupings 
of related items. For example, on a school transportation map, all items 
regarding the number and identification of routes may be carried under the' 
heading “routes.” Items relating to the conditions of roads may be 
grouped as follows: 


rf 


Type 

Hard surfaced. 

Gravel or chert. 

Sand clay or top soil. 
Graded. 

Unimproved. 


Roads 


Condition 

Narrow. 

Sfippery in wet weather. 

Not suitable for transportation. 


Symbols used should be simple, few in number, and carefully worked out 
in advance. The size of each symbol (or letter) should be in proportion to 

ducrions^ 1116 maP 3nd ShOUld ^ IargC enough t0 ** Ie ei bIe on the repro- 
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I 

MAPS FOR PRESENTING SCHOOL INFORMATION 

The maps referred to below will be helpful in presenting and interpreting 
information directly involving the school program in the area studied. 
School district map. — At least the following information should be included: 



Map 1. — Ohio school districts , 1936. * 

This map was prepared by the Ohio State Planning Board jrom county spot maps 
Jurnished by the Ohio Local School Units Project. 

• * 
School districts and boundaries. — A single narrow line, thus 4 , 


may be used to sho% district boundaries. The name and/or'number 
of the' district can be printed in the area included in the district.. Types 
of districts may be represented by different symbols and by cross- 
hatching. The accompanying illustration, showing the school dis- 
tricts and schools in one county in Illinois, presents one of the most com- 
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Map Z— Existing school district 


organization, Union -County, III 1936 . 


J. 
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plicated district situations in the United States. (Districts -extending 
into other counties are indicated by symbols placed across the county 
boundary line along the area affected.) 

Location of schools. — Each school should be accurately located, using 
find description iT possible. Information revealing the -type and size of 
school should be recorded. The following symbols may be used to 
indicate elementary and secondary schools. (The small black triangle 
in each symbol shows exact location of the school.) 

A Building carrying any combination (beginning with 
. first grade) of grades 1 to 8, inclusive. 

□ Building carrying any combination of grades 7 to' 
12, inclusive. 

□ Building carrying any combination of grades 1 to 
12, inclusive, except buildings carrying combinations 
indicated by the two symbols immediately preceding.” 
(This symbol is used to indicate buildings having both 
- > elementary and high school grades.) ' . 

Separate schools for Negroes may be designated by the letter VN” just 
above the symbol. 

The number of teachers may be shown by a figure or figures inside the 
symbol for the school, and the number of grades taught by a figure or 
figures beneath this symbol. The number of pupils can be placed in 
parentheses following the grades taught. (See examples below.) 

A 1 -teacher 5-grade school building with 18 pupils would /\ 

be indicated. ... ’ . * LlA 

* i-5 U«) 

A ^teacher 9-grade schophljuilding with 41 pupils would I I 

be indicated 1 e m 

* v ’ 1-9 

% 

A 10-teacher school building of-grades 7 to 12, inclusive, ' 

with 275 pupils would be indicated. .. ' . I ^ 

7-ie (275) 


v 
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Map 3.— Land use map, Monroe County, Ohio. 

may * “ d '° idCm,fy *“«W. j-ior, and 

. , A * 

LA Building carrying grades 1 -4, inclusive. 

m 

Building carrying grades 7-9, inclusive. 

' S Building carrying grades 10-12, inclusive 
Building caxrying grades 7-12, inclusive. 

. 0b 
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School population maps . — At least the .following information should be 
included: ' ’ 


Location of pupils . — Pupils may be located by land descriptions in 



Milt* 


Map 4. — Pupil distribution , Johnson County, Ky., 1936. 

* 

% V 

areas and States in which the rectangulaV survey has been used. If a 
pupil is located in the NE one-fourth of the SE one-fourth of Section 24, 
Township 3N, Range 2E, the error of the location of the symbol repre- 
senting the pupil on the map cannot exceed one quarter of a mile. * 
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The following symbols are suggested for locating the pupils by age 
groups representing approximately the ages for the three levels indi- 
cated: 

Pupils attending public- schools . — 

# Elementary (ages 6-12, inclusive). 

A' Junior high school (ages 13-15, inclusive). 

1 Senior high school (ages 16-18, inclusUr). 




, Pupils attending non-public schools. 
O Elementary. 

A Junior high school. 


□ 


Senior high school.' 


Pupils of school age not attending school . — 
3 Elementary. 

A Junior high school/ 


^ Senior high school. 

Ijn the congested urban areas, the following plan may be used for 
locating pupils. The boundaries of an incorporated city, shown as part 
of the county, may be shown by solid lines, the area which is inside And 
adjacent being shaded. The number of pupils may 
be written in the unshaded area 
within the boundaries or shown 
by code on the margin of the map. 

'J In a densely populated area, 
not an incorporated city, the 


S 60 ClM. 

J 20 Jr. H.- 
£50 ir. ft. 



number of pupils can be written in a circle, drawn to include the 
approximate area. 

Location of schools . — All schools should be located, giving kind, num- 
ber of teachers, etc., and using the symbols recommended under 
school district maps. 
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5m h >mm t 
A CumbiuBy 

J**df 

O JiMKm Scmam 
O CoMUTtfr Jvmam 
ISiJgfi Statvi 
A fV«uMUT 

▲ Tv 

A Umumct 



Map 6.-^toto »/ «fcrf Washington 1 County, dr* ", WJS. 


Status of school buildings and sites ' — When H«inkl« , 

status ‘of school building and sites’ may bTeffA? b f* TT l0 .^ 0w lh « 
the following symbols: y .^. e “ ,vc| y developed by using 

Building 


's: 


A 

A 

A 




Should be abandoned at once. 

Suitable for temporary use. 

Suitable for permanent retention. 

School transportation rortfe map .*- If there arf k, ,aI i 
routes, they can probably be shown nn *h~ , ho01 h-ansportadon 

- -* *•* .^o^zz n t h ( :: 

tte rnap wiU be Arable to present the actual 


<•> 

© 

O'. 


Siler: 


• . * | V U * 4I | **' 

Sor^xKd“ p ,r««s : bTr bI ' rr“* "* ^ 
■ id “ afied ' 
, identification of routes.— Each *rh™l u. 1 . . 


* t 4UC IOUOWU >g Pian may be used: 

- V — 
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the school, designated by the letter A (can be shown on the margin of 
the map), would-be numbered Al, A 2, A3, A4, and A5, respectively. 
Im-o trips are made each morning or evening by the bus over route A5, 



these can be indicated A5 a and A5-b. Arrows will show tile direc- , 
tion of traveL ' v , ^ 

Road conditions . — The following code can be - used to shoW types of 
roads traveled by buses. 

Type of road: , 

* * , Hard surfaced. 

“■■■■■» , Gravel or chart. 

. • "- Sand clay or top soil. 

/ * — — — - Graded. 

•••tiLmmmmmim UriimprOVCd. 

. * “ * 
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Proposed school program.— Symbols designating 'permanent elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school locations should be larger and heavier ’ 
than' those marking location of existing schools. Those to be abandoned 
immediately and those to.be retained temporarily jnay be designated by 
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PRESENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 
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A 
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. _ Explanations and symbols for Map 8. 

' otfo^iodifications of these symbols. Boundaries of proposed administra- 
tiv?»oiRts may be identified by heavy lines. 

The- types apd condition of roads to be used for transporting pupils from 
-a school to be abandoned to another school should be shown. The direction 
of transfer of pupils may be indicated by arrows pointing to schools (elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior) to which pupils are assigned. 
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HURON COUNTY 


— .i-n 


A 1-6 «r%dt oloaorrUry, fvo 

O or aort toaohtra. 

1-6 and 9-12 grad# ooabi- 
natlon. 


6 

£2* 

C7 

K9 


To bo oloMdt 

1-6 or 1-8 (rtdt •l«awrUtry. 
1-8 grtdi •laaantary. 

9-12 gr*d« high oohool. 
Seoond-oltis high oohool. 

— County lino. 

Dlotrlet lino. 

— tonUtlro dlotrlet lino 
1935-3^ dlotrlot lino. 

w. city dlotrlot lino. 
aw A roo belonging to ad- 
joining eounty. 

Ml loo 



Map 9. Present and proposed school organization, Ashland County, Ohio, 1936. 
MAPS FOR PRESENTING IMPORTANT RELATED 
INFORMATION 

Land use planning maps .- If available soil classification maps are too 
technical or too detailed, a simpler classification, such as the following, 
may be preferable: 6 

Poor agricultural land. 

C3 Fair agricultural land. 


— — Good agricultural land. 

Swamp or marsh lands, 4ands subject to overflow, lahds suitable for special 

crops, etc., may be designated. _ »' 

Topographical or contour maps .- These wilfbe helpful in preparing other 
maps an la interpreting land use planning maps, school population maps, 
and those presenting existing conditions. 
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Other maps . — Maps revealing community .and trade areas, crop produc- 
livity in terms of yield or value p'c^ acre, tenancy and ownership of farms 
with size of farms, urban building saturation, wealth per census child, etc., 
may be found very helpful. 

REPRODUCING MAPS 

To assure reproduction at a reasonable cost, maps sHWrld 1 be selected 
and prepared in relationship to the possibility of reproductions. The 
process of reproduction is largely determined by the number^size, and kind 
of reproduced maps desired. Ideally, reproduced maps should fit into the 
printed, or mimeographed, report without having to be folded. An al- 
most unlimited number of blue- or black-line prints of the same size can 
be made from the copy prepared either on tracing paper or tracing cloth. 

If maps are being reproduced (and probably reduced in size) for in- 
clusion in reports or for distribution to school officials, one of the following 
procedures /nay be used: 

Photostating . — This is satisfactory for reproducing a ‘limited number 
oCcopies of a map. It is too expensive when many copies arc needed. 

Pianographing, multilithing, etc . — A number of processes, as piano- 
graphing and multilithing, similar in many respects, can be effectively 
used for reproducing, at a reasonable cost, hnaps in large quantities. ^ 
Since cost increases with the increase in the size of the reproduced 
map, maps should be prepared so that the reproduction to be included * 
in the final report will be legible. ■ 

Line cuts . — "I f the - report of the study is*to be printed, it may be neces- 
sary to have line cuts made. This process will be more expensive 
than the processes listed above unless a large number of copies are^to 
be printed. 



Map 10. — States participating in Local School Units Projects ; 
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[ CHAPTER VII ] 

Presenting and Evaluating, the Present 
* * * Situation 


ASSEMBLING DATA 

unit 3 "a data ’ Will | haV T. t0 be collected or assembled in the local school 
unit. As previously indicated, this phase of the work may be done by local 

staff 0 G^nerlll ^ °® cials under the general supervision of the central 
. . * ° era,,y ’ calcul ations involving derived data can be carried on to 
vantage in the central office where machihe facilities are available and 

where data can be closely supervised. ^ 

S°m ? of the da, a will bo used as collected, while some will, of necessi.v 

ve ,o be rearranged lo be most effective. 1 1 is necessary and important 

from lb SUCh ,'' C mformation as enrollments by grades collected 

from the several pmts. However, facts derived from the reports, as W 

example, number and percentage of pupils enrolled according number 
teachers, number and percentage of pupils enrolled acccydfrig to length 

nffieam Tfrnf ^ dls,n ^ u,i .°" “cording to sire of schools are also sig- 
' f pOS “ ,b ' e and d«irable, derived data can Ire prepared- in the 
locality \sfoere the basic information is collected. 

* * 

INTERPRETING DATA 

Correct evaluation will be possible only when all data are properly and 
somatically organized. .This means tha, the facts should be Si fied 

teS'udfrdTf ‘ e "°d °" ly aCCOrding “ ,he <yP* "f local school uni, 
being studied but Recording to proposed standards. When, properly or. 

gantred. the mformation will be serviceable for systematically patterning 
status as well as for evaluating existing situations. 

Sl " ce services, costs, and size are factors which enter into statements i( 
standards, data should be organized so that these factors can be evaluated 
For example, it should be possible to study schools according to size as well 
as according to services and facilities provided.. School population' 
school transportation route maps, land use maps, and maps showing exist- 
ing local unit organizations and present status of school buildings should be 
closely studied and analyzed. * sssnouioDe 

ruffvOvl^ S 'ir ld T e Satkfied ° nIy when * xiat ing conditions have been so 
fully explained and interpreted that residents of the unit concerned will 

FJZT'lZ ™ and undcrstahd the significance of the evaluation, 
rp.dothis it becomes necessary that the data pertaining to attendance areas 
60 * • 
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Ik 1 separately considered and yet presented in proper relationship to data 
renting to.local administrative and fiscal units. 

PRESENTING AfrD EVALUATING DATA RELATING 
TO ATTENDANCE AREAS 

The following outline is suggested for presenting and evaluating situations 
relating to attendance areas in a district or county being studied: 

I. FACTORS AND CONDITIONS IN THE COUNTY THAT ARE RELATED 

TO THE ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

In this section of the report the staff should attempt to bring out clearly 
those factors that have or are likely to have. significant bearing on the 
educational program and particularly on attendance areas. Care should 
be exercised to avoid making this part of the repdrt merely a narration of 
facts that may -be interesting but not necessarily significant for the educa- 
tional program. In other words, the objective of this section of the report 
should be to show where children now live and are likely to live, what 
resources there are now and are likely to be, and what handicaps will 
probably be encountered in connection with the development of satis- 
factory attendance areas. * S’ 

(1) Significant physical features of the county. — Give the location and state 
the significance of any large streams, any topographical features, 
including mountaihs and other natural barriers that divide com- 
munities, or are likely to influence the development of attendance 

- areas in any other way. ' 

(2) Sorlf and soil conditrons. — Describe and locate areas or regions well 
adapted to agriculture because of fertile soil; areas not well adapted 
because of poor soil, etc. Areas in timber and areas tet aside or 
likely to be set aside for reforestation or as reserves of any type 
should be considered. (Use here any maps classifying sQil as to 

’ suitability for agriculture, etc.) 

(3) Minerals and other natural resources, if any. — Show location of and 
describe probable developments and trends. For example, if rich 
coal deposits underlie a certain section of the county and if these 
deposits have not yet been developed, there is a strong likelihood 
that the development of the deposits at a later date will have con- 

» • siderable bearing on the development of attendance areas. 

(4) Transportation and communication .— Explain what Railroads, through 

-- - highways, and other means of communication facilitate the develop- 
ment of the school program and particularly of satisfactory attend- 
ance areas, or explain where the lack of such means of communica- 
tion constitutes handicaps. The present road system and any roads 
that are likely to be developed should be explained in relation to the 
program. Any handicaps because of poor roads, lack of roads, or 
unfavorable weather conditions should Jan^noted. 

(5) Population. — Show significant population inters and trends; also 

any trends in school population. Any significant variations or 
trends, by areas, by urban or rural population that have occurred 
during recent years should be indicated. Give predictions of prob- 
able future trends with necessary tables and data. • ^ 
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(6) Economic status- 


-terns A®£tsssi £S2 r ; 1 

JSto tSrtSTX ?LT" d . a "‘i! _ areas ” «»« «?io«. Care J'l 


E* d . ,o avoid assuming trends , ha, d^o, exist "','5 
deve] op me n t °f agriculture, including the relative numl ,5 
nants and other f-elated factors, mav hr* n feim>:c . 




xejT 

? j®5 X&SgSC USt S U EZ S f ‘srr'i 

a W exercised to avoid assuming differenced m?' •? sho,,ld 

aa^SSSSSS^ 

/• * 

II. .PRESENT SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AREAS* 


This, section should present as clearly as possible a picture of the 
status of schools, inckiding an explanation of any handicaps that arise bd' 
cause of the presept situation. •* * P bc * 

■■ iSSSs sSSgaK 

^dajee areas may be presented as follows for'ihe ^anSio” 

( a> Ration and size of sehoo's offering work on the elementary 

(b) j^^Wht'l levels 00 * 5 ° ffennS "° rk « ,h ' ' 

, (c) Location and size pf schools offering work on the ,*r„ m 

iha 

' - ( t! a^dTnt C hTh r S 5& -° f ' 

(b) Curricula: Describe offerings in schools of various tome, 
bringing out any limitations that mav exist nartirntl^i 

fel by %.»!^of ,he ad^rnSiv P e ;"it W ' V 

( H^ 5 U . ar actlv,nes: Indicate what activities are car- 
(X\ it / . ncc * ffa and the number of pupils affected. 

• ; 'S“T £ng i U „t g by sS 

ypes of schools. Include such items as length of term^hv ci-»* nf 

d.Ud’renofKh^f m^tn KttMTbyaize of'sch^ 00 '’ propo " ion 

_^n>IM ineach gradrschSS&t^ ' 

Sy land description if poaaible. „ / * 

Both id term* of Dumber ot pupili and teacher*. , ' 

• •' , ■ .• ' 
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out of school, and number of schools meeting satisfactory standards 
as to size. Outstanding features of the present school setup, such as 
community interest and activities centered in local schools, out- 
standing instructional programs and achievements in certain dis- 
tricts or schools should be presented. 

Deficiencies of present attendance areas. — Show how and why present 
school attendance areas do not meet the minimum standards 
adopted. It may also be found desirable to show.in what Respects' 
the schools fail to meet the neec{s of community Ii^e and their failure 
to provide adequate instructional programs. 

Transportation.— Give data regarding present school transportation 
facilities. Include number of pupils transported to elementary', 
junior, and senior high schools of various sizes, length of transpor- 
tation routes, cost per pupil and other significant items. A map 
showing location of schools and location and condition of transpor- 
tation routes will be helpful. ' 

. . III. PRESENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND SITES 

This section of the report should present data bearing on the present status 
of school buildings and sites. A very effective map may be prepared show- 
ing status as explained under (1) and (3) below: - ' ♦ 

(1) Classification of buildings. — Buildings should be grouped by size of 

school (number of teachers), type of school (elementary school, ele- 
mentary-junior high school, or elementary-junior-senior high 
school), and classified asc (a) suitable for permanent retention; (6) 
suitable for temporary use (not to exceed 10 years); and (c) build- 
ings which should be abandoned or replaced at once. The faitft 
that a building is suitable for use over a long period of time does not 
necessarily mean that it is to be recommended as a school center in 
the proposed program. t * 

(2) Adequacy of buildings. — Include data' and discussions reflecting 
building construction and condition of buildings, service systems, 
special rooms, and classrooms. 

(3) Adequacy of school sites— Give here any data on the present status of 
. school sites. For example, sites might be classified as: (a) not suit- 
able for use; (6) might be made suitable by changes (such as addi- 
tions, grading, etc.); and (c) suitable. 

As data have been assembled iq all local units it will be advisable to sum- 
marize data and evaluate the situation in the State as a whole, particular 
emphasis should be placed on evaluation of present status and on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in terms of services for the children. The fol- 
lowing oh dine is' suggested for guidance in presenting these materials in the 
form of a State summary: * , . ^ ^ 

1. Elementary schools , • 

(a) Characterization. Give outstanding and distinguishing fea- 
tures of present elementary schools. Show .any duplication and ' 

- overlapping of areas and services. 

* (b) Curricular offerings. Give examples of curricular and extra- 

. cgrricular activities for small and large schools. 

* r ' ' - 
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(c) Time schedules. Present typical schedules for small and lai w i 

• schools, showing amount of teachers’ time devoted to pupils in 
any grade. ^ H ,n t 

(d) Tables, charts, and interpretations. A number of signifies 
b | ^^ nd ^61 accompanying interpretations should I* 

~ JS? U f ° OW . l j ? tab,es and charts, considered essny 

tial, should be arranged by counties, exclusive of citiW^f^fVi 
or more population, and by cities oT 2,500 or more. Supple 

U» C mos7statei S ^ chartS W,U undoubtedly be found desiral.lt 

( 1 ) Elementary (and high)- school enrollment* and att< n- 
/">\ ?f nC l m “h™ according tp number of teachers. 

(2) Number and percentage of pupils enrolled, according 

to number of teachere. * * 

• ( 3 ) Number and i*rcentage of pupils enrolled in schools 

• according to length of term. 

( 4 ) Grade distribution of pupife-by number and percent- 

ages, arranged by. schools having indicated ftumber of 
«' teachers. 

( 5 ) Number of l-,„2-, and 3 -teacher schools by enrollment 

and grades taught. . . \ . 

(6) Number and percentage of schools, teachers, and pupils 

enroUed in school, according to length of term for all 1- 
teacher schools. m 

(1) Training of elementary (and high) school teachers in 
schoois, according to number of teachers. 

(8) Experience and tenure of elementary (and high) school 
) , o rl C , aChc /? in schools, according to number of teachers. 

** Monthly salaries of elementary (and high) school tcach- 
/1 n\ C ^T m ^ °° ls * according to number of teachers. 

Number and percent of pupils accommodated in class- 
rooms suitable for (1) permanent use, (2) temporary 
use. ( 3 ) to be. abandoned. 

f * ' (11) Number, and. percent of elementary (and hi*gh) school 
pypils transported to schools, according to number of 
teachers. 

(12) Instructional costs per elementary (and high) school 

pupU per day in schools, according to number of 
teachers. 

e I l a .^^‘ escnt and explain maps for counties which show 
. s,tua « ons . such as a large number of 1 -teacher schools, . 

marked progress in developing larger schools, status of build- 
ings, etc. 

(f) . Summary and conclusions. Give a critical evaluation revealing 

and v f cakncsses and show reasons for variations above 
and below mimmum.standards proposed. 

PRESENTING AND EVALUATING DATA RELATING 
TO ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS ' 

• ™ C . Showing outline is suggested for presenting and 6valuatfng situations 
relatmg to administrative units in a given area: 
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1 FACTORS AND CONDITJONS R ELATED TO PRESENT AND POTENTIAL 

' ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

t 

This section should present a clear-cut picture, including necessary de- 
scriptions and factual data, of the faictors and conditions related to the 
organization of administrative units. While the outline suggested is similar 
10 that fop the section on attendance areas, the points of emphasis' will 
differ. 

% 

(1) Areas selected Jot the report.— G ive a brief description to iderttify the 
area Selected and reasons for including it in the study. 

(2) Topography. — Identify and describe the significant physical features 
, of the'area, such as mountains, large streams, and other natural 

barriers which tend to act as determining, factors in connection 
.wiih the organization of administrative units. 

(3) Population centers and density in variousfections of the area. — Present 
. status as well as probable ’trends a nj the significance of such 

v trends for the organization of administrative units should be care- 
- fully presented. * 

(4) Facilities for commif location u ith each population center. — Call attention 
•' to the status of'itffcsent facilities. A discussion of present and 

potential roads '^rid highways- should be of significance. 

(5) Econojpk states and trends. — Include a general analysis of the eco- 
nomic status of the area as related to the possibility of supporting 
the eduaational program . m Industrial and occupational status and 
trends ^nould be brought out when these are of significance for 

, • planning a reorganization of administrative units. Such factors as 
income, per capita wealth, assessed valuation, and the ratio of 
* assessed Valuation to true valuation, and trends in assessed valuation 

should be presented. • 1 

(6) Significant traditions and customs.— Call attention to practices and 
^customs likely *fo interfere with or to facilitate reorganization. 

’’ Social and religious differences, the present location of rural 
churches and trade centers, and the reluctance to send farm and 
village children to the., same, school' may be significant. 

II. PRESENT ST ATtS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

This section should present analyses of various aspects of the status of 
each administrative uni,t. Any data bearing on the financial status or 
ability of the units sh6uld.be presented in connection with the section 
dealing with finance., . 

(1) Area , density , etc. — For each existing administrative unit give' such 
facts with desirable accompanying interpretations as the (pllowing: 

(a) Area* in_6quare mijes and density of total population and 
s of school population, with special attention to densities 

outside incorporated cities and towns. 

(b) Number of present attendance areas of each type, that if, 
elementary school, elementary-junior high school, and 

. clementary-junior-senior high school areas, by number of 

pupils, number of teachers, and average number of pupils 
per teacher. 
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,2) supervisory ^personnel a"d^u^ t j n ^f*a^y d S^ V ' W 

and stfporaW pe rsolmet byeacTaXinXfoe un^Tn^l 
G.vn the number, salaries, experience, and X 'Sim 
concerning these employees. signtncant hct< 

rhe'fT dala a "!. ava i labl ' "S a,din « a " !°eal school units in the S,„, 
the follow.ng outline ,hay be followed in presenting them: 

LOCAL- SCHOOL ADMIX/STRA TIl'E UXITS 

characteristics of each type. ^ ,n P rcscnt,n g ihr 

2. 7aA/«am/ diagrams.— Information should be presented wher*. w, 

l^iTunfe C 5we^ 

“ ' 'be following and other shua.TotST ^ tabula '« l 

# i 

(e) Number of administrative units, by type according , 

m jTT? "7 ^ f*. r census child. * ^ ° 

( ) i\umber of administrative units, by type according . 

(g> S&*jE££Z!M 

hfgh'X SSe" Pa “* ' lcm ' n ^ W « b . and elemental 

<h) ing“ o^e r |e°ie d X b Xh' T'V'^' accordi "K >° Tain- 
(total) t'acTe^’ 8 ’ " d ' ,cn ’ enlar ’' and high school , 

3 'vWrf or' Xt-eiTa^'b'y^ or f di r a “ ab °»'"g*rvice, pro . 

4 ufXky^Scfo^ o^iat.Tf 'T ^T^'Xes'whieh show 

units, showine respects in wLie-K °* l0C . school administrative 

' above mmimunTaumWds ^Xnd 

PkESENTING AND EVALUATING DATA RELATING 
TO FISCAL UNITS • * 

Only where focal units differ frojn administrative units will'll be nrr^. 
-y to present and evaluate datf elating ,J ihese focal ufou^aX 
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from data relating to administrative units. .Where they are identical, 
ihe>c materials should lie presented an the preceding section. 

The following outline is suggested: 

4 I FINANCIAL DATA 

This section should present an analysis showing financial status of present 
units and relative financial ability of present and jiroposed units to carry 
on the educational program. 

1 1 ) Pitstnt adrmniHratuf mats. 

" TTfT” Assessed valuation |x-r pupil: Give status and trends explaining 
significance. 

(b) Tax rates: Give present rates for current e.\|>enses and debt 
service pointing out recent significant changes. 

(c) Analysis of receipts: Give amounts and |x*rcentages. derived 

from each major source and show* trends. "* 

(d) Analysis of expenditures: Giv^ amounts and percentages de- 
voted to each of the major items and show trends. 

• (e) Indebtedness: Give amount of indebtedness and schedule of 
payments of principal ai^d interest. 

(0 Summary: Give any significant limitations, trends, or prob- 
, lems related to financial "status of each of the administrative 
uni^. 

When data are available for the State relating to fiscal units, they may 
be summarized and presented as follows: 

SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMEN TS IS LOCAL SCHOOL FISAXCE 
D( RING RECEN T TEARS. . . 

This section should include a briej statement setting forth clearly and 
logically the significant developments .and changes in local school finance 
during recent yeats. 1 Among the items to be considered are the follow ing: 

1. The local unit for support. 

2. Rqtio of assessed to real value of property. 

3. Laws relating to property taxes, including rate limitations, ear- 
marking, etc.,® of (a) county raxes and (/>) taxes levied by inde- 
pendent school districts. 

4. New sources of revenue for schools in (a) counties, (A) independent 
districts. 

5. Minimum or maximum financial requirements of the State for 
school purposes. 

6. Budgetary procedures of boards of education. Include particularly 

any limitations on expenditures. •’ l 

7. Tendency of local school units to vote additional taxes or discontinue 
taxes for school purposes, 

8. Tendency to expand or earmark tax levies for other functions than 

schools. ' , 

9. Changes for special classes or groups of districts. 

10. Other significant changes o intendencies. 

ASSESSED AND REAL VALUE OF PROPERTY. > 

Include here any facts having significant bearing on assessed valuation as 
related to local school suppprt, such as: 

1. Method of making assessments on which local school tax levies arc 
based. 

1 Approximately the left 10 yojui. ' 
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2 paiTK^ 0m ’ ,f an> ' m ass ^ ssmrn,s for scho ° l Purposes and for o: V. 

' J Assessed valuation and actual valuation of t he r , >• 

da, a IO sh ?" ,hc CXls,,n ? ratio between assessed C 
rtal valuations and to indicate variations in ratio for different cl * 
of^perty and ,n d.fferent sections of the State. 

• * ‘ , 

SCHOOL SiPPOR T ALL HORDED OR PROVIDED OX A COl \ TE-UIDE B t « v 

collccicd bvjht coumv for the Suit- or am laves auihorirod or collecif! • 
the county specihcally for independent districts or sub-district* with;™ 

K d n °' b VV cludtd %»««»«.* Intlude laves E-Mm , * 
estate or other general propen V, fees, lines, and revenues from all otU' 

S°ad« *"*•”«« **><** «» "hole or for is 

1. CountW^uidf pufaty taxes ^ lax lnuf . 

^ ^ ^ or mimn 

If the State laws require that certain ^ax l C v,ev u 
made or a certain .fmoiyit per pupil be raised before the 

* ' c.^r thC COlU ? ,y ° r * dlslrict "‘thin the countv recede 

, Sla,e fu J|*£ sta,c ihe^ature of the requirement, give the t v 

' mem and “* ^ €OXmu % xhal art * not rr^cetine this require- 

(b) I taxtmum Wi uhuh may be lenrd.-K State lawsftmi, ,. f 
taxes which may be levied for school purposes, g.veihe lini 
tat ion. If there are any limitations for specific functions such 

e^ d r; n ,r' °° l \ h u 8h xho ° 1 *' C, Mr nl indebtedne-: 

etc., give the nature of those limiiattoniF 

(c) Hou t^, syne levied: Give the part played bv the board ofedv 
* cation in fixing or determining. the rate (including lowering 

or raLsing tax rates), by any other county or State govemme 
body and by the voters of the coumv. ,Statp specifically w hen 
Ml 3 e d Und<T " hal condl,,OI « each body may act V 

^ to general laus: Give any exceptions to general Statr 

aws w hich apply to any counties or groups of counties. Ce r . 
am counties, for example, may be permitted to lew higher 

* taxes than authonzed by general laws. * ' 

“ c^h^m^-Ir Uu 3 dnd ** lfrUtJOT 0(hn "W school purposes.^- 

rate^o h r oTer.han f Jir ?f T rty *"** T ,Uircd l ° ,rvied (rtiinimun) 
'7i° lh " than school purposes, the purpose for whieh such lev,c< 

•other* «ha!T ad h “T* rV1W th f ' may ** madf <tna^mum rate) f r 

other than school purposes. t Also explain how ‘these tax rates arc 

and TT ’ ‘? C i Ud,nK * C P ,a > ^ b >' the' counrv t-oSnK 
f" d J K ° f ,he £T? P ‘^ If there is anv limitationon toSffiSi 

' 3 COU " ,y - Kid ' ■"* “ d “ d “* 

3. .\onbroptrty taxes and funds for school purposes: 

(a) List anyoth/r taxes, uhuh may be required to be levied for particibc- 

Uon in the State minimum or equalisation program. W , 

(b) otfa mandatory taxes or fees for schootp— State what propor- 
tion of the total county- school funds is delved from eLb^ 
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(c) Method of admmtslhing eack tax and fee Hurd aho:r . — Explain the 
function of the hoard of education.' other govemine bodies, 
and the people concerning the administration of each.-*. 

(d) .\<ifne any fit hn funds or teienurs in :t ht.h (hr schools regular!) par- 

linpalt.~ Explain regulations governing the distribution of 
these funds. ' ‘ ‘j. 

4 Xonpnpah taxes and funds Jor othn, than uhoc>T purpose s.-^x Amo and 
^ describe nonpropertv taxes levied on a couniv-wide basis for other 
•than school purposes. State the part placed bv the counts governing 
board, vote of the people, etc., in levying x *r taxes. 

SCHOOL SUPPORT PROVIDED 0.\ A DISTRICT BASIS 

1 his sectibn should lx* devoted to discussions and explanations of reve- 
nues now provided or authorized on a strictly local basis. tl\at is,, by inde- 
pendent districts or by subdistrict within the counter Anv taxes collected 
hv them ‘for the State or fof the county should be excluded. Follow the 
same outline suggested under III except with attention to district instead of 
to county-wide taxes. * 

1 . District property taxes-ahd lax lairs for sihoc! furposes: / «. 

. ^a) Minimum t air for participation in thr Stair equalization Jund.— U 

» * . certain tax levies nyast tie made or a certain amount per pupil 

.* ’ must be raised before the schools in the district can participate 

in State funds, give the tax rate- and list any districts that are 
not meeting this requirement, . * . 

.(b) Maximum taxrs uhuh mas hr laud .— If the laws limit the taxes 
which may be levied for school purposes or for specific iunc- 
, tions such as elementary schools, high schools, current indebt- 
edness etc., state the limitations. * , «■ 

(c) How taxrs air laird .— State the function of the board of educa- 
tion ,in fixing or determining the rate (including tYic lowering 
or raising of tax rates), of ^j|y other district, county, or State 
governing body ahd W the voters of the district. State spe- 
cifically .yvhen and under what conditions each body, may act. 

(d) Exceptions to genial lau s. — Give anv exceptions to general State 

' lawjLwhich apply to anv districts or groups of districts. Cer- 

tain districts, lot example, may be permitted »to lew higher 
taxes than authorized bv general. laws. 

2 . Di strut taxrs Jor othn than siho^jput post s . — Give the amount of propertv 
taxes required toabe levied; (minimum raleO for other than school pur- 

, poses, the purposes for which. such levies are to lie made and tax 
levies/that may be made (maximum rate) for other than school pur- 
poses. Also explain how these tax rates are determined, including the 
function 'of the district governing body and of the people. If there is 
any -limitation on total (axes, including school taxes, yvhich may be 
levipd on a district basis, explain this limitation. 

2 - Sonpropsaty taxes and Junds Jor school purposrs: 

j (a) List any othn taxes uhich may be required to be Uned Jor participa- 
tion in the State minimum or equalization program. 
v 1 Xb) List otlur taxes or Jees required to be levied Jor school suftport . — State 
1 »•-» what proportion of the total district school .funds is derived 
from each of these sources. 

(c) Method of administering each oj these -revenue laws . — State function 
’ of the bdard of education, of other governing bodies and of the 
people. 
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' (d) ii?$au n *' therjmd * ° T rtVmUeS ^ Whkh lht Scht>0h Tf S ular b fa- 
4 . ^property taxes and funds Jetr other than school purposes ^ Name -mH 

, * .Ste 

people, etc., in levying these taxes. S ’ 1 lhe 

BUDGET ART PROCEDURES 

•beanng °n PrMedure hav ' direr, 

procedures for issuing bonds for papital outlay?. 

2 -A>r °l ■ ht bud ? eL ~ Explain-in detail the exact steps which num* 
' , be followed ,n getting the budget approved. • which must 

i" detail how lhe budget may he in'.' 

.. ' 

5. Changes or, alterations in fhe-budget.—TLxxAa\r\ what rhun’^c itl^ 
be mhde by the board option after Ae budge^^^ 

■ aaBgqae* “""t*— 

PROCEDURES FOtLOJVED IN ISSUING SCHOOL BONDS* • 

“fixnlat al^T 1 Pf C<, . UCa,io " P^ing to issue 

.toSLg** f* *" C ° PM •«*-*** **t* required in their 
^Ai' SS1 Z S u° T Te J undln Z pur poses. ~ State when outstanding bonds mav 

jXS»iSSX!SSsr> - 1 ■> 

■ :£#s assssaBSK^a-" •*— 

AUDITING AND, ACCOUNTING r ‘ 

US f “ ndS t ” 

KiutCed'rSdge^tS t£ r cfeat ' n 8 obligations E£5d 

which 7 e4amici^tt^^^^'"* »« • budget 

?trtrnth'tur«.— Indicate what officials arc charged 

eriy ex^dgil fo ^&a^ S2 fundS ^ prop - 

4 Iodudet wiu, are termed “tchool warranu” jn tomi State*. - . ' ; f 
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Proposing Improvements in Organization 


Many proposals which are submitted .for improving local school unit 
organization are likely to have great significance for the entire school 
program for many years. The fact that sound judgment at this stage of the 
study is of utmost importance should lead the staff to use every precaution 
to check each step jn arriving-at recommendations. . <• . 

Proposals for improving the organization of local school units, based on 
careful consideration of all facts and factors involved, should be consistent 
with objectives and standards adopted, should fee carefully analyzed ter 
~dctermi^fc their possible effec^ cm and significance to relationships, and 
should sR forth clearly the steps required to attain the recommended 
program. Whenever warranted by conditions, •'the proposals for improve-* 
ment should exceed minimum standards. -- 

* 4 / 

Determiping school locations and boundaries of attendance areas, in most 
instances, should precede proposals for administrative or fiscal units; 
otherwise, boundaries proposed for the latter may divide some of*the at- 
tendence areas, thus necessitating transfer of pupils and other special 
provisions. • , , * .■ 

If it can be demonstrated that the abandonment of a usable school build- 
t ing will result in economy and will increase the efficiency of the educational, 
program, a new building on a new location should be provided. 

Improvements that can be made without legislative change should be 
differentiated from those that must wait on legislative action. 

School centers (locations) may be classified as permanent, possible, and 
temporary. A permanent center is one in which minimum standards can 
readily be met or exceeded. It is practically certain that there will be a 
sufficient number of pupils for this center to be continued indefinitely. A 
possible center is one in which it is difficult to determine whether A school/ 
'should -be continued permanently. It should be treated as a border-line 
situation which after a few years might develop into a permanent or a 
temporary center. A temporary center is v one in which a school will have 
to be maintained for a few- years until projected roads are developed, 
existing roads are improved, mineral resources are exhausted, or other 
changes occur. It will then be abandoned. 

„ m ft 

RELATIONSHIPS MUST BE CLEARLY DEFINED’ 

t * 'N . ' ft A « 

; Before any specific proposal^ for modification of local schoql units are 
made it will bd necessary to determine not only the status and relationships 

- ; n * 
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that are found at the present time but -to foresee relationships that should ' 
cx.st when improvements are effected.' For example, if there are a nwnbj i 
smail schools in the administrative unit-at the present time, what would \ 
be the implications if these schools were discontinued and only one scl ori 
•“'" ded f ° r Or, if at the present time there are a -lar® 

of S ™ a " adm, "“trauve units (districts in a county) which col 

if thel " m,c / mcdlale administrative unit, what would be the effect 
tf these small districts were combined into three or four large adminisin 

tive units? Would the existing county organization suffice? Again if large 

administrative units are proposed, would it be desirable binder am 
Tf nm "hi* 0 C °. nt ! nue P resent fiscal as sub-districts, foh taxing purposes’ ' 

nosakT b - e rc atl0nsh ! ps are antlci P ated and planned along with the pro- 
posals for improving the organization, many difficulties- may ta avoided 

Principles recommended m projecting r^ationships were prepared T>v a 
committee of representatives from the 10 States attending the conference on 
the Study of Local School Units, in Washington, D. C , in August ?m 
The report setting forth these principles follows: g ^ 

PROJECTED RELATIONSHIPS OF PROPOSED LOCAL SCHOOI Ahumt 

s^divisions TS T ° ™ E STATE ^ ITS EXISTING educational 

I.RELAT1°JVSH1P°F THESTATE TO THE LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINiSTRA THE 

general principles . . - X 

It V- assumed that each State wUI have some type of local srhnnl 

de tTft oTifs^h^ ^ 's^te de^armien t of effiica dorranTha^s a°nd 

direct responsfoihty forTdSn Jterfog 'ShTSShoib will bJTele^ed ^o 
the respective local school administrative units . g ted 

and 

'-£ 4 lT l0 ?? a{l W tj0n . of the State "Rich cannot and should not 
within the State. „ ministrative units 

locaT scS aZp ttch fuendante “et 
The more progress, ve organization, should bo given opportS 

3 ThawT™",! advan “ be >' 0 " d minima ^ 7 

f tal ; ‘ h . rou e h -‘5 system of financial support should euar- 

abo" °h*e h dSie^f 61 adminis . tra ! ive unit th?funds, oveflnd 
aDove those drived from required uniform local tax leviec - 

< SS on ^ 

. not neimali^^y ^pcc^i orlocane^da^f n .' Standards are 
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f v . 

5. The State should provide the leadership, stimulation, and legis- 
, lation. necessary •. to assure improvement in the educational 

- program and should take the initiative in planning and encourag- 
, ing the most efficient organization of attendance areas and local 
school administrative units. , ^ 

6. The $tate should, with reasonable safeguards, delegate to local 
school administrative units, so organized, the administrative and 
supervisory responsibilities which can best be performed by such 
local school administrative’ units and which should be delegated 

o to them in order to foster local initiative add autonomy. 

7. The legislature should assign to the State superintendent or 
commissioner of education, functioning through the State depart-* 
ment of education, the responsibility for the general supervision . 
and administration of all matters which directly involve the 
State school system, and shoulfl avoid attempting to divide such 
responsibility among several State bureaus or agencies. 

B. Major functional relationships. 

The more detailed responsibilities of the State with reference to the 
program of education may be listed as follows: . . 

1 . Board of education. • « 

. I n any State which has a State board of education elected or 
^ appointed to represent the people, it is assumed that c this body will 
appoint the chief State school officer (usually called a State 
superintendent or commissioner of education), will consider and 
adopt policies necessary to assure progress by the schools of. 
‘the State, -and will see that these policies are executed through 
the State superintendent as the executive^fticer of the board. 

In any State which does not have a State board of education, it 
is assumed that the tState superintendent of commissioner of 
education will be responsible for determining, as well as for 
executing, policies related to the welfare of the schools. 

2. State superintendent or commissioner oj education. • 

""“The State superintendent or commissioner of education, acting 
through a State department of education, will ha^e the responsi- 
bility for: ’ 

(a) Providing leadership necessary to assure cpntinued progress 
<- ^ and stimulate interest in new and promising areas of educa- 

tioptsuch as visual, radio, an^ adult education. ' 

• (b) Interpreting provisions of the law which directly involve 

the School program, * 

(c) Formulating minimum standards for the schools* of the 

» ^ State in at least the following ^fields: Requirements for 

teachers and administrators pertaining to transportation, 
schooLbuildings and sites, curriculum, attendance, records 
and reports, certification, etc. 

(d) Preparing regulations necessary .to supplement the statutes 
-» irt order to guarantee aGeuratp, objective, and equitable 

apportionment oT State school-funds, and apportioning and 
/.* distributing such "funds to the local school administrative 

/]’:■' 
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(g) 


(h) 


units of the State on the basis of objectively determined 
needs. „ . 

(e) Devising rules and regulations necessary to supplement ■ 
the statutes in order to insure efficient educatipnal/^md 
business management of the schools, to require accurate 
and complete accounting for funds, and to provide in otlu-r 
necessary ways for the welfare^ the schools. 

(f) Planning special educational facilities for handicapped or 

exceptional children, particularly when such facilities 
cannot economically be provided by local school organ- 
izations. s 

Receiving annual and periodic reports from local school 
administrative officials, Auditing those reports, and sum- 

marizing the data in order to show present status and 
trends. -• * 

Encouraging, sponsoring, pr conducting 'a continuous 
prpgram *>f research and investigation so that accurate 
knowledge may be available regarding the value of the 
. various educational undertakings. 

(i) Publishing articles, bulletins, and special reports so that 

, information concerning school conditions and needs mav 

‘constantly and continuously be made available to the 
Citizens. * * ; 

(j) Conducting such studies as are needed formulating plans 

' for . the Proper organization of local school administrative" 
units and attendance areas, and for planning school build- 
^ ing programs in the various sections of the. State. 

. ORGANISATION , RESPONSIBILITIES, AND 1 RELATIONSHIPS 'of LOCAL 
„ SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 1 UNITS 

,J h ° relationships between the local sehW-ddministrative units and 
the State must be very carefully defined i,* order to avoid ™tcom es 

which iTto he unfortu ? atc ‘ For example; if the administrative unit - 
£ encouraged ^larger than present school 

districts in the State but smaller than the, county, and if there is at 

f^ a - C ° Unt ? sch001 organization, the development of the new 
rnhlf dlTUn ! Str 2 tl ^ e u Utllt ( whlch ma v combination of several small 

orraniS J 1 Clth f r t0 I 8tfcn 1 « th en of to weaken the existing county 
jS ' ?! depending Urgelv on the* relationships Which are pro- 
jected or whrch develop through •experience. '• j* ^ 

• 11 StatCS wiI1 wish av <>id perpetu^|§L estab- 
lishing school administrative organizations which are largelySKpcftent 
and useless. Where it is found iitjpossible'or impracticable m develop ‘ 

srhnof an ^ atl ° n ^ W ^ ereby - the S * ate ma y deal directly with all local 
school administrative units, provision should be made for- strong , 

^ITJ diate “"I u HlCh wU1 ‘ assure those administrative and super- 
visory services which cannot economically be provided by local school 

S n % rat T' UmtS, i an ? Y Hich should not be Provided directly by, the 
tT Kfr C °T‘ P f the 90110013 sho °id be vested in the offices 
S administering the schools rather \han in- some non- 

folnT?* ? nd VaflC i ***** of IodaI 9011001 administrative units* are- 
found inexistence at the present time. . However, on the basts of tela-- 
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tionships with tht State land with other bocal administrative units , the following 
four more or less distinct types ofjofcal school administrative units are 
recognized as offering satisfactory possibilities: 

(1) The county (parish) unit. Ay 

(2) The county (parish) unit in which larger cities constitute 

independent units or districts. . - ' . 

(3) The county (parish) ,as an intermediate .supervisory,, and 

administrative unit. * . 

(4) The large district (or town) t|s tho, administrative unit'.’ * 

THE EXACT n TYPE OR TYPES OF UNITS AND OF RELATIONSHIPS WHICH 
/SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED IN ANY STATE WILL DEPEND LARGELY ON 
TRADITIONS AND CONDITIONS IN THA^ STATE * • ' , “ 

The four types of local school administrative up its £hd the projected" 
relationships of each such unit to the State and to other lt^al school ad- 
ministrative units, pre set.forth below: . ' . 

A. The county {parish), unit. ■ . 

1. Interpretation .— In the strictly county or parish' unitthere will be 
no sub-units or sub-districts which have administrative responsi- 
bilities, nor will there be independent districts. Schools in 
cities within (he county will be admirfiyered by the county 
boifrd of education through the co\mty superintendent t of schools. 

. All schools in the county will report direcjly to the county super? 
intende'nt .of schools. ' . , ’ ' ' 

The boundaries of the unit may be coterminous with the 
Boundaries of the county but in practice should not be co|prminous 
i but should" be expanded wherever necessary to include attendance 

areas which lie partly in another county and tjo exclude parts of 
attendance areas whose school centers are in another-county. 

2. Responsibilities and relationships. • j 

(a) Board pf education . — It is assumed th^t there wilL'be a board 
-of education elected to represent the people. This board 

shbuld appoint the. superintendent of schools and pgss 
upon pdlicies recommended by him, but should, not at- 
tempt to execute or administer policies. 

(b) County ( parish ) superintendent. — The CQim-ty superintendent • 
in sudh an organization should, subject to the regulations 
ahd minimum standards "of theAfitata, Tecommend the 
location’of spools and the gr^dCT to be thught .in each 

* * school,’ prepare -.the budget, nominate teachers, plan trans- 
' portation routes, keep the records ana reports, purchase 
Supplies, and make rejiprts to the State for .all schools in ' 
the county„and for the county school system. He should, 

• also, assume any otfeer responsibilities for the administration 

. of the local school system which miay^e delegated Dy the 

. State or which should be assumed by the' local superin- 
. tendent of schools. • * , 

B. Tht county (parish) unit in which larger cities r constitute independent itnits 

or districts. - * - 

1. Interpretation.— rT\i\or unit will be exactly like the County unit 
* * except for the fact that the larger cities will constitute independent 
units. Within the county there will be no sub-adhninistrative " 
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datncts and all schools in the county^ outside- of the cisies will 

9 r p X T t d, [^ ct y x ? l . he count y superintendent of schools. ^ 

Z* Kesponsibilities and relationships . - 

(a) County school ^- The responsibilities and, relationships of Z 
r bounty boarcf of education aod of the county superintend--™ 
will be exactly like those described under the county unit 
except that neither thecounty board nor the county super- 
™ erid i nt 'T*! 1 have any direct responsibility for administer- 
, ing the schoojs in .the independent cities. The coimft 

S»^ nten K d - k- W1 ' ***?' di . re?t, y to the State for all 
schools which come under his jurisdiction; he will also 

* hn^Vh lreCt > t0 th if S , ,ate for any matters which involve 
both the county schools and the schools in ' independent 

censm'etc r if cl^^H mectin ^ ^.institutes, sthool 
census etc.). If county-wide taxes are collected on all 

' - LT y ; l E b $ ln ? P r °P? rty ih the independent cities 

Ivhh Te y .« uc f t,on wiU Probably also be chanted 

VMtli the responsibility for apportioning a proportionate 

part of these funds to the, boards of education of the respeo- 

: fcrablv shS"^ 17 ,StCiC i S ' Such apportionment pre. 

, ferably should be in accordance with an equalization 
formula defined by law. ' , « , , 

fb) Independent ci)ies\y 

( 1 ) Board of education.— It is assumed that each independent 
city will hav$ a board of educiuion elected aft large to 
represent the people. This boartl of education should 
appoint 'the superintendent of schools and pass upon A 
' policies recomrppnded by him but should not, attempt ’ 

* f*>\ l ° exccu,e or administer policies, 

^ (2) superintendent o/ 'schools. -The superintendent’ of 

schools Tor each independent city, subject .to the' regu- 
lations and tpinimum standards. of the State, should 
> • recommend the location of schools and grades to he 

- * - J^ht m each school, prepare the budget,' nominate 
\ teachers, plan transportation routes if necessaiV, keep 
the necessary records and reports, and make reports 
directly to the State for all scjtpols in the city an$A 
the city school /system^ In (Set, his^esppnsibility ft, A 
the schools 19 the mdependen^city school system should \ 

’ • fXtl re ®P°.^ sl hthties of, the county superintendent 

’ - ? r he schools,, h the county school system. * -There 

fcii 1 h 2TT r * ^ a y ery working relationship ‘ 
Sthe rh-M e ^ SU Pf nn L en i^ » that the interests . 

\t ,2 & amh \ QS an inUT mediate supervise and 
1. Interpretation.— In this situation 

pendent, .qty districts withih the county. If 

ent city district, the relationships of' th^^f t s fo X 
countv and * to tfie 


tne county 4 ' will be dividecT.mto two 
t districts which will be administratively dependent and 
yfpeh will constitute sub-administratiVe units. Tfie^ub^dmin- 

; c777: 
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istfative units will have few direct relationships with the State 
and many’ very close and.direCt relationships with the county. ‘ 
The number and kind-of sendees which should be rendered by" 
the county will vary with the size of local administrative units: 
Responsibilities and relationships. 

(a) The' county school organization. _ > • * • 

. > (1) The board oj education . — In any State which has a county 
„ board of education it is -assumed that this board will 

• be elected at large to represent th^. people. It should 

have the responsibility of appointing the superintendent 
of schools and of passing on policies recommended bv 
hipt but should not atteinpt to execute or. administer 
policies. - ‘ . 

It will have the additional responsibility of ap'proving 
or disapproving certain policies recommended by the 
boards of the subadministrative units as indicated’ below djj 
Presumably the county board of educationVill provide- 
for all subadministrative units within theVounty such 
servicesias health, attendance, business management, 

4 etc., which can be mAst e/ficiently and .economically * 
provided bn a county-wi^e basis. 

In any State which dot?f not have aVounty board of, 

' education it is assumed that the county superintendent 
will be responsible for determining as well as for exe- 
cuting, policies relating to the welfare of the schools. 

' (2) County superintendent oj schools . — The county superin^ 

tenden) should, subject to the regulations and minimuni 
• standards of the State, recommend the personnel and” 
policies for sych services as health, attendance, v business 
management, etc.," to be "provided ‘by the county; 

^ yshould recommend apportionment of or should appor- 

_ don State *and county funds to the subadministrative 

* ufiits in accordance with the principles of equalization; 

. 1 * -.should Evaluate Recommendations of the ' subadminis- 

trative units concerning the* location of schools and 
grades to be taught therein, the proposed organization 
t of some subadministrative units, .the proposed budget 
*for each unit, the abjacuntment of teachers, the arrange- 
. ment of transportation routes, etc.; and irt States where * 
.there is a county board of education, should make’ 
recommendations to the b 
' . action needed. He should.] 

- - for the subadminisfrative 

school system. > 

t (b) Organization Jor subadministrative urfts. -^CSiay be commu- 
nity units,) 4 ' . , . ' * 

(U Directors or trustees. — It is assumed that each flibadmin- 
istrative unit will have a* bbard of directors - or tn^tees 
elected by the- people. This boatd should nominate- 


rd- on , the appropriate 
ike •'reports to the'Stjite 
‘ 1 the county 


for appointment, subject .to the approval of the county 
superintendent 4 k board of education, the superin- 
^ndent.or super^ping principal for the units who may 
.-^•act as an assistant county superintendent. It should 
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approve policies recommended by him to be M il>- 
mi t ted jo the county superintendent or board of 

Superintendent for the subadministrative unit . — Thesiipnin 

tendAit or supervisory official for the subadminisjraiivr 
® unit should recommend the location of schools ;ind 

grades to be.taught in each school in his svstem, prep ire 
a tentative budget, nominate teachers, requisition s.m- 
plies needed, plan tentative transportation routes, k. on 
the necessary records and reports, and make reporu’ , > 
the county superintendent for all schools in his unit 
t\ 'tl t j- and or ,he subadministrative unit. 

D v r he large district (or town 3 ) as the administrate unit. * 

• 1. Interpretation.— The large district (or town) "in this type of 

• ‘ mThe Stare , . he . ad " linistraii ve unit directly respohsil>J, 

lll1n S ,c - Tl l l . s dls, [ lc t (or town) may be smaller pr larger 
than a coqnty. Since there will be no intermediate county „ r . 

• '• 1 gamzation at is obvious that no administrative and supervisor, 

r be provided*^ the courity. Necessarily, therefor'.- ‘ 
fach district (ortpwn) mu^ Insufficiently large that it can eco- 
nomically and efficiently provide all the services needed by the 

' # by Estate. 6 d “ tnC, ’-. exce P t those which are provided direr., IV | 

2 Responsibilities ana Relationships , -The board of education and the f 

• E f h em / SCh( ?' S WU1 ^ ve the same relationship ,o the 

r A C d,StnCt ( J OC ' owrl) and to the s ‘ate as the comm- 
board of education and' tfip county superintendent have to the 

, : ^ (See ir-A U ) nty 3nd l ° ^ StatC ^ 3 C ° Unty Unit P rg3ni7a * 

« * • 

PLANNING TH1? REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS, ATTEND. 

.ANCE AREAS, AND ‘ADMINISTRATIVE UNltS • 

# ; * 

Determining, location of schools and /boundaries of attendance areas.— The first 
procedure in* reorganization of schools in any selected area is to set up a 
tentative plan for the centralization and for the location of needed schools . 
With the aid of maps, revealing the existing organization, the distribution. 

• k Sr P°P uIatlon » transportation facilities, status of school sites and 
buildings, topography, and land use; with pupil, personnel and othef data 
revealing status and trends; and with a siatement of standards adopted 
the most desirably senidr high school cehter or-centers can be readily' 

f” eC t ted ‘ Sch °° ,s ln the . *** of Proposed high-school centersshould 
be studied to determine which should be retained, which combine^with 
others, and which abandoned. The ’determination 'bf these facts is neces- 
sary f6f the aplution of problems gating to transportation, building facili-* 
tres, , administrative, supervisory, and teaching personnel, and finance. N 
The suggest^ procedure for setting upjwch a tentatiye plants as follows: 

The director of the study should form a council composed of the 
county superintendent of schools; the district superintendents, if any; 

^ *• <■ 
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the principals of schools; 1 and one or mor^lay leaders, perhaps school 
board members, from each t>f the communities affected. The function 
of this group is to determine, after due consideratiop of all relevant 
a questions, locations for sthools. Generally, there is not much difficulty 
i^such a council’s agreeing upon the locations of the large central high 
schools. The problem of eliminating, either partly of wholjy, high- 
school instruction in existing small schools usSqlhypnvolves considerable* 
discussion. ' m 

The director of the jtudy should explain carefully the standards as to’ 
the size of schools and as to the type of organization. Every school in 
the Area of the central high school, as well as of tlft central junior and /or 
elementary school, should be considered carefully, especially with refer- 
ence tq^e necessity and the feasibility of .transporting children and to 
the effect upon the community life of the immediate area where the 
school is located. A convenient s cheme fo r arranging existing and pro- 
posed schools is suggested: 

M Indicate by Roman numerals the proposed high schools, where 
•, instruction will be provided for at least grades lO, 11, and 12, or for 
some combination of grades 7 to J2, inclusive; by Arabic numerals the 
elementary schools to be retained or to be established: and by capjtal 
fetters the proposed junior high schools. 3 Under ihe^name’ of each 
school proposed — senior, junior, and elementary, respectively— list the 
I ( names and/or numbers of existing schools' to be abandoned. 

In some areas there will be schools from which children cannot be 
transported; this condition may be either temporary or permanent. 
These existing schools should be listed in connection with the proposed 
school or schools which the pupils will most likely attend. 

• A tentative list of schools proposed may thus be prepared to give the 

following information Regarding each proposed permanent, possible, 
or temporary school locatiorf or center : , 

1. The nupaber’of pupils at each of the existing schools and t^e 
estimated number at the proposed school. 

2. The number of teachers at each of the existing schools and the 
estimated number at the proposed .school. 

3. The number of transportation routes serving each of the existing 

schools and additionahroutes needed. - * 

* 1 . ’ • ' ' i 

After th^tentative plan for school reorganization is set up, doubtful situa- \ 

* tions should receive further consideration and probably personal inspection / 
by members of the survey staff as a result of which, in conhection with 

; reveal iAg data, a final plan should be made. - * * 

In the State report of the study of local school units in Tennessee, the 

• following table is presented to reveal changes proposed in the organization 

of schools in existing centers: , 

* , • i » * 

* Applicable on Ijr when thii type of orguiutkm it tallowed. • -■ “ v 


v 
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. • - \ FlGURE 4 - R'O’gtnizotwn, of A, indent' Arras in Chatham County * 
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1. Sam’* Creek 

2. Lillamay 

3. Cochran 

4. Bethlehem 


, 1- Pfc*«anr View 

2. Cfc*ap Hill 

3. Green Brier 

4. Idlew.ld 
;■ Bear Uiflott 

6. Mt. Zon 

7. Marrowbone 

8. Thoma«v«Ue 

9. Pinnicale 
>0, Cheap Hill 

11. Neptune ♦ 

12. Poplar Ridge 

A. * Mt. Zon 

B. Bear Wallow 

C. Green Brier ’ 

0. Idlewild 
E. Mar low bone 

# M PLEASANT VIEW 

T° ABOLIiBED 

^ 1. Woodlawn 
2. Sweet Home 
3- Triangle 

4. Brewer* Chapel 

High school center for 

1. Tfcomaaville 

2. Pinnicale 

A. Thomaiville 

B. Pinnicale 

II. cheaptull 

aa abolished 

-- Bearh Grove 
ff x » ert *viUe 
J. Neptune 
A, Bethel 


TO BE ABOLISHED 


1. Herman 

r- 8 

1- s 


2. 4dm ton 

16 

3. Pinaon 
B. Poplar Ridge 

1“ o 
1- 8 
1- 8 

46 

26 

70 

IV. KINGSTON SPRINGS 

1 

i-io 

111 

TO BE ABOLISHED 


, 

1. Barr’a Chapel 
t* Craggie Hope 
3. Cedar Hill 

00 QO 

JnJn 

* 1 23 
33 

4. South Hfrpeth 
A. Pegram 

0 1- 8 
1- 8 

# 

17 

46 

Footncftea at end of table. 
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v 1 Ct»d« 7 and 8 t,j Kington Spnnft. 

1 (ifldw 1 1 ind 12 irr fto* itmi^rir J In iKPion C'ufih > 

•pennriMe Sine department of education A HuJ> uf IixaI *vhu 4 umo in Trnur»w*e. Ntihville. the depart 
mem. 1917 . pp. 167 - 4 $. ' * v 

f tplanition of I iMe Capitals indurate t he four maj • «r t*. h-«ol crnte ri of the i nynt % and imme^itfly helot* is 
»hi *n the relationship of the major center io the other Kb.* U m the iun.>undinK irmtoti ~ 

PROPOSING IMPROVEMENTS IN ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

After' the location of schools has been determined, the approximate 
boundaries for attendance areas decided upon, and tne relationships among 
the revised units established, the staff will be able, to’ propose the needed 
improvements in administrative units. Particularly helpful now >vill be the 
^ maps showing existing conditions in present school districts and proposed 
schools and school centers, the statement of projected relationships, and the 
standard^ proposed for administrative units. 

After nhc extent of the administrative units has been tentatively deter- 
mined .so that all standards will be safisfaciorily met, the tentative bound- 
aries should be sketched on a field or work map so that insofar as possible 
they will follow natural divisions. In general, boundaries of administrative 
units should coincide with boundaries of thg high-school attendance area 
or areas to be included. ** 

' r 

When the final plan of reorganization has been agreed upon, a map of 
the county, or other area studied, should be prepared to show the boundaries 
of the proposed attendance areas arid administrative units, the location and 
size of each proposed school building, the' roads to lae used as bus routes, 
and the distribution of school population. In “States where ’separate 
schools aye maintained for whites and Negroes it may be necessary to 
" prepare two maps: One showing the dau? for white schools and the other 
data for Negro schools. 
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A separate map devoted to administrative units will probably be desir.ibU 
in situations where there are at present puny small districts. Bound. -nr. 
of these small districts can be shown by light lines and boundaries of dir 
proposed adminiscrauv^units by heavy lines, 

DETERMINING THE COST OF THE PROPOSED PROGRAM 

After the steps outlined above have been taken it is possible to detrrm.nr 
the <rost of the recommended program. Thus the cost of the minim a 
recommended program for the entire Slate may be determined as soon as 
the cost in each of the proposed administrative units is known. G.«d 
business procedure, of course, denunds that lh? cost of the proposed pro. 
gram be determined as accurately as possible, for several years 
Salaries of teachers for each of the proposed schools or centers can I* 
determined with reasonable accuracy. Need for other current expense, 
except transportation, will be rather direedy proportional to die needs for 
planes of teachers, particularly when expressed in terms of unit costs . 
Transportation costs can -be calculated in tennis of the number of pupils ,« 
be transported and the density of transported population. The total u,ll 
then represent the cost of the current expense program for the administr... 

nve unit and when projected for several years, will provide the basis for 
planning the financial program. 

The school- building program can abo be readily projected and the 
approximate annual cost determine^ In determining and projecting the 
cost of the school building program a table prepaid- as below for each of 
inc school centers recommended may be helpful: 

Pusfnl numfxr of ,Woom, arJ tiUmaU4 vvmb „ oJ fa(h ^ 

^ t 


thiljr; 


Proposed permanent crater 

Piearni 
n uni her of 
tunable 

daa*- 

ruomt 

# ^hataled number of room* nrrdeJ 

Number 

Mrrtieti- 

Ury 

F 

Junior 

tugh 

i 

Senior 

high 

ToUl 

of rcsoths 
«o be cotv 
•inacied 

* 1 

1 1 « 

Y 

t 

t 

4 

4 



* . 

I . Borden Spring* 

7 Cah V k * y. d 1 J _ | 1 || j 

4 

3 



• 


*• »u in west of Alan HiU 
J. Fruithuni 

0 

1 1 

6 

y 



c::::::; 

1 J 

6 

0 

* 6 

4 . Heflin: 

* % 

7 

^ 3 


~ 10 
y 


(a) FJementary 

fkt 

0 

V? 



b 

to# niga KDOUl 

a rv a i 

-4 

4 

t 

8 

7 

} 


The needs as thu^jrflected can be translated into constructional costs on 
the basis of data assembled to show the approximate cost of construction 
per unit, such as the classroom. Construction costs in the State should be 
studied for a period of years to determine trends in costs per classroom 
unit, or for such other units as may be used, and for thfe various types of 
construction. For the purpose of this study buildings may be classified 
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according to the type of construction q,s listed by the American Institute of 

.A table can then be prepared to show for each proposed school or center 
within a given administrative unit the numljer of rooms needed, the type 
of construction recommended, apd the estimated cost of construction': 

r Fiiimtilfd toil of rytJrJ ioruttucium 


■ • 

. 

Ce'mrr * 

\tfmbrt 

of 

nrrjrj 

<1 construct ton momWruJt J 

1 M<mafed 
j rntritnurn 

| IV I»t 

1 

J Spnnra ... . 


!' * o 


! 

f 8 , vjihaetl of Mata Mill 


M, 

1 llttVf . . . . 

>i <;ouo 

1 , fnudhut'at. ' 


*• 

Srtntprrmtnrnt . 

1 <. two 

| Mtflto.. <» r 

* 


Permanent 

, r.mo 




i IMu# ludiiongm, 


.The approximate time at which construction should l>e undertaken should 
•■■be determined sb that [the program can be projected in costs per year.' 
After all costs are? known; officials will be ifl position to decide whether the. 
projects should be financed by bond issues, i with the amortization so 
arranged that costs will be fairly edenly distributed over the period, or 
• whether a pay-as-you-go plan should l>e recommended. Under either plan 
the approximate amounts needed for capital outlay and, debt service for 
each of the next several years (rat be determined. Whether this program 
“can be finance by the tax levies authorized (that is, if speejal or limited 
ccu^al outlay and debt service! levies are unauthorized) will l>e a (aclor iri- - 
JflcSflaoing whether legislative changes need be made to assist the units . 
propost*dlp providing funds for capital outlay and debt service. 

Wfien costs of the program recommended have been determined it yvill / 
lie possible tocalcujate the yielddrom uniform tax levies recommended or 
considered as available to meet these costs of the minimum program in the 
several administrative units, and to determine how much must be made 
available to.each unit from the State. 
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* I 

Securing the Cooperation and Support 
of the Public 

* i 

» 

A GENERAL SUPPORT ESSENTIAL 

. , Th ^ r ' aJ tCSt ° f the valuc of itudies of local school units is the extent to 
‘ ^ h ' Ch th k Cy reSult ‘ n brin ? in S ab °ut needed improvements. Regardless of 
studies that may be made, local school units will exist in their present form 
as long as the public believes that the existing organization is satisfactory 
Modifications in these units will be made only when the people are con- 
vinced that the changes proposed will result in benefiting the public bv 
improving^ schools. H • 

Plans for securing active support and cooperation should be developed 
concurrenUy with plans for carrying on the study of loca\ school’ unb 
v'Suclr plans should afford a practicable basis for securing the necessary 

* Sr 0 " ^ C , bC f nning of thc - stud y and f or securing further any 
special support needed as each step of the study and of the consequent 

zr d , p T am i-r ,KKd < From th ' initiaii ° n °f ^ «ody ou,. 

m S,al °"' ihAuld have opportunity to share in the re- 
sjfonsibihty of carrying on-the program. Local and State leaders in edu- 

and 7 °, , havc a part in formulating objectives,' standards 

3 rd P 7 7 Lay Cad " S ho convinced that objectives, stand- 
ards, and procedures are sound, must be famUiar with steps taken to arrive 

ridl ZSi”J "7 f "‘ a 7 red that the i,ud y P'°8 ram has been car- 
y . scientifically. In general, professional leaders should participate in 

the development and approval <>f all phases <*the program and lav lead ' 

crs should be sufficiently involvti in deci f io£egarfi„g each Z .£££ 

6f the Program to be willmg to assumt! their share of the respbnsibilhyrfor 

proposals based on the findings of the study. Although the public cannot 

be expected to follow all technical details of the program, it should bamadc 

to reahze that the changes proposed will result in better schools at a reason- 

able cost; in short it must appreciate the necessity for and consequently 

f "I' 8'noral idea of improving local school unit organization. 

.The following joint-committee report, prepared at. the conference of 

representatives from the 10 States in Washington, D. C„ in August 1936,' 

proposes principles and procedures for securing public support • 

84 . ' -. rJ 
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PRINCIPLES. AND/ PROCEDURES NECESSARY TO ASSURE 
PRACTICAL OUTCOMES FROM STUDIES OF LOCAL 
SCHOOL UNI^S 
SECURrNG PUBLIC SUPPORT: . 

A. Introduction. ' * 


. We assume that steps which are taken toward organization of satisfac 
tory attendance areas or local school administrative units in any State 
must be based on thoroughly democratic procedures. In this country 
it is undesirable, if not impossible, for avw small group, professional or 
nonprofessional, to formulate a program within the group and then 
proceed to luivesthe program implemented by cortipuisory legislation 
enacted as aresultof high powered pressure on the legislature. While 
the public cannot be expected to master all of the technical details of 
a program, it must be assumed that at least the leading citizens must be 
acquainted and in complete accord with the fundamental principles on 
which the pro'graht is to be based. Ie is further assumed in tjjis report 
• that those who aid in organizing and formulating the program will be 
more enthusiastic in supporting it than if they had had no part in it. 


N 


B. Principles relating to public support. < 

The following principles are submitted for guidance in formulating 
and organizing a program which may or may not need to be imple- 
mented by legislation. 

1. The Statfc project "staff and the State superintendent or commis- 
sioner of education should take th'e initiative in planning the study, 
in collecting gnchinterpreting data, and in developing a program for 
the organization of satisfactory schools, attendance areas, and local 
schodl administrativfe units which will'meet the needs of the children 
of the State* 

2. The cooperation of all educational agencies in the State should be 
' secured and preserved throughout the life of the project in Order to 

further most efficiently the objectives of the study. . 

3. Assistance should be sought and secured whenever needed to develop 
special phases or features of th? program. For example, the coopera- 
tion, of land use specialists should be secured to make available land 
use maps and related information which needs to be considered in 
formulating specific recommendations for particular areas in the State. 

4. The cooperation of leading citizens and civic organizations of the 
State is essential in developing the nontechnical phases of the pro- 

. gram. Their support^ of the principles underlying the technical 
phases of the program is likewise desirable. * r 
v 5. The cooperation of the professional and lay leaders and groups can 
best be secured by giving them opportunity to take part in defining 
services, formulatingjstandards, recommending procedures, etc. 

6. The better the plan and procedure for securing direct Qf indirect 
- participation of various individuals and agencies and the more nearly 
all influential individuals and agencies participate, the better the 
prospect that the program will be generally accepted and supported. 

C. Seatring the cooperation and participation of school officials arut teachers. 

1. State department of education. * 

(a) The success of the study depends upon the extent to which the 
objectives of the project are made a. part oi the objectives of the 

« ® 
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State prograjTi of education and of the Stale department of 
education. The State superintendent or commissioner of < du 
cation must assume the responsibility for seeing that thi , \ 

iarwTth aS’Sh*#. EaCh n ^ I ? ber f of , the department must be fa mil- 
• In- S. “ h “f J ? r pbaxs of thc Program and lend his asM M . 
fnl H ^ enever su eh assistance may contribute to the sucre*, 
ful development of the project. • 

(t>) <? f th L e department can be of invaluable 

service in aiding (1) in the formulation of standards, (2) in 
proposing special studies in their respective fields, (3) in ad vis- 

ina a i^° Ut thC d . CV ®te p ? pnt of tables and charts, and (4) i 0 aid- 

school* i^op^ii^^e ^ ^ 

2. State colleges and universities. 

(a) f a J uIt y. i y ie " ,be . rs ’ particularly those in th<HfeIds of education 
and political science, should be thoroughly famUiar with .he 
P^J^ct objectives and procedures. 

(b) Faculty members and graduate studepts can be of material as- 

S TV° l ^ C pr . oject staff ,n determining services, formulating 

iSdS?* g lann '? g l f bl ^ cha ^ and maps, and in interpret- 
ing data. Special related studies can often be suggested and 

perhaps carried on by faculty members and graduate student. 

3 ’ ^) n S,m^ C,ty SVPCn !l tCnd< ; ntS ’ P rinci P als ’ teachers, and pupil, 
(a) County superintendents in most States will be among the most 

important factors in promoting and successfully carrying out the 

nrourv^f 1 "' 7^- sh ° U ! d 1x5 familiarized with all phases of the 
project and their acUvc cooperation secured. The complete 

c"^r^riLrd:r n " ntcndcnts isjust as csscntiai as ** 

. ^ ent ,( Sl advi ^ ry CO | Unci1, com P° scd of the county superintend- 

SU K C kT t< iL d r ntS; PJ mci P als > and teachers in the countv 

and ^“ ^ 

(c) a dC Pal5 and tcachers s . hou,d be familiar with the project 

a rn S opportunity to see the problem front at least' 

•fakeunt,Hf 1X5,111 ° f ut W - '*** shou l d ** encouraged^ 

' ta ,"- e yP 38 classroom problems many of the phases of the proiect 
... "btch are adapt# to such procedure. H P J n 

' on£ S M Ul H ^ givCn opportunity and encouragement to earn 
on special studies in their own schools under the direction of 

sstsjs, £ achm - Thcy “ n prc P M ' “ u 

handbook could readily be prepared. ^ regional 

4. State education association. N. 

ol / hc ,cad mg officials and of various committees 

5. ^3.‘ n p,anning “ d ^ «■* ° f : 

. A professional advisory councU including college teachers suoer 

ad^d , a P n rmC,palS> ? nd daSSr#m teacbcra cS b?255hSt 

advise and approve various aspects o(the project. One professional 
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advisory committee might give valuable assistance on maps, another 
on tables and charts, etc. ' 

* 

D. ’Steps designed to secure the cooperation of citizens, including school patrons. 

1 . A State advisory committee, consisting of outstanding citizens, should 
Be organized at the beginning of the project. This advisory com- 

* , mittee should be consulted and should feel that it has had a part 
in developing all phases of the program which can readily be under- 
stood by laymen. It should endorse the more technical phases of the 
program. 

2. There should also be local advisory committees. Nominations 
should probably be made by the county superintendent and from 
the list of nominees, the State superintendents should select for 
appointment from three to five people who should be thorough- 
acquainted tVith the program and should be kept in touch with the 
development of the program as it will affect the school situation in 
•that county. 

3. Conferences should be arranged with individual citizens and dis- 
cussipn groups. 

4. Special articles, including sample charts and tables, should be pre- 
- pared for newspapers. 

5. The parent-teacher associations in particular should be kept in close 
touch \yith the program. 

6. Leaders of various civic forums and other groups in the State should 
be personally contacted and acquainted with the program. 

E. Data and materials to be presented to individuals and groups. 

It is assumed that general advisory committees and councils will be 
kept in touch with all phases of the program. Special advisory com- 
mittees will be kept in touch with data in their respective fields. For 
other individuals ari*d groups, types of data which will be applicable 
to the group or situation will be selected and properly arranged for 
presentation. 

The report of the committee on State Reports on Organization of 
Attendance Areas and Local School Administrative Units and the 
outline for this report give specific suggestions regarding data and 
materials to be presented to individuals and groups. At least the 
following should be fully presented and explained. 

1. Significant Vends during the history of the State relating to the 
development of attendance areas and local school administrative 
units. 

2. Proposed standards in terms of services, size, and costs. 

3. Data on present status of schools, attendance areas, and local 
school administrative units to include particularly: Evaluations of 
and comparisons between large and small schools, and evaluations 
of and comparisons between various types and sizes of districts or 
administrative units. 

4. Data on proposed program. 

REPORTING TO THE PUBLIC ‘ 

To secure and retain the confidence of educational leaders, I^y leaders, 
and the public, State authorities should be assuijpd that all information is 
presented fairly and justly. Since public schools owe their origin and 
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support to the public, the people are entitled to an accurate accountme 
including statements of findings of the study program, and to consequent 
recommendations designed to improve the educational program.’ In- 
» formation should be presented in terms which can readily be com; re- 
hende^l. Pertinent data including maps, pictures, charts, and qral. as 
well as written, reports should be prepared for lay groups af well as for 
professional groups. 

’ Although, in general, a report should cent'er major attention on the out- 

standing issues and problems with emphasis on objective data, it must 
contain some detailed information. Care must therefore- be exercised 
that such a report is not^fco long and too detailed. Many materials, 
excluded fcbm a report, should be filed for reference. ' 1 
Local reports.*-: A suggested outline for a report on local schooi attendance 
areas and administrative and fiscal units is included in chapter VII and 
additional suggestions are found in chapter VIII, Wh.ether or not this 
outline can be followed without modification will depend upon particular 
situations. Helpful suggestions for writing such’ reports are found in the 
report of the committee on State reports. • 

Special reports .— From time to time it may be desirable to prepaid special 
reports dealing with certain phases of the study. A combination of naira- 
tive, graphical, and pictorial materials have been and can be used success- 
fully in these reports. These materials are also usable in conferences with 
individuals and with discussion groups. Oral reports can be effectively 
used to present findings and to explain and interpret recommendations and 
to provide the incentive for reading and further study. They have the 
advantage tg. clear up matters that are not understood by giving the 
listener opportunities to ask questions. In most instances there should • 
probably be two types of oral reports, a formal report to boards of educa- 
tion and advisory committees and an informal report to the public. On the 
assumption that the members of the board have been kept in close touch 
with the progress of the study, the final report (oral) should preferably he 
formally presented at an official meeting called for that purpose. *Tbe 

minutes of the board should co'ver the presentation and show any action 

taken. * 

« 

Newspapers and other local publications should always be kept in mind 
for presenting problems and situations on which the public needs to be- 
* progressively informed. 

State reports.— The^e are many challenging possibilities in the preparation 
of a State report that present a clear-cut picture of the situation, needs, and 
recommendations. Principles governing *the preparation of this report, 
prepared by a committee of representatives |rom 10 States attending the 
conference on the Study of Local School Units in. Washington, D. C., in 
August 1 936, are presented.: • . * . 
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[ ST \TE REPORTS ON ORGANIZATION OF ATTENDANCE AREAS AND 
LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

I. Introduction. - . 

The major purposes of the study of local school units should determine 
the nature of reports to be prepared, published, and circulated in any 
State. It will readily be accepted that the major purposes of the study 

• include not only an evaluation of existing school conditions as affected 
by apd related to existing attendance areas and local school administra- 
tive units, but also the development of a program for organizing satis- 

• factory .schools, attendance areas, and local school administrative units 
to the end that adequate educational oppxjrtunities may be 'provided 
for every child from the time he should enter school until he is ready 
- to take his place in adult society. I . » 

This committee desires to emphasize the following additional ob- 
jectives of the study which are significant for determining the nature 
of reports to be prepared and published (1) To acquaint professional 
and lay leaders and the general public with conditions and needs with 
reference to the present school organization in the State; (2) To ac- 
quaint professional and lay leaders and the general public with prin- t 
cfples and procedures which should be followed in the organization of * 
satisfactory schools, attendance areas, and local school administrative 
units; (3) To secure the support of these groups in taking such steps 
• . as may be necessary .to organize satisfactory’ schools' attendance areas, 
and local school administrative units. 

Materials which will contribute directly to the realization of these 
objectives of the project should be included in State reports relating 
to the project; other materials not related to these objectives should be 
excluded. 

II 'Specific Recommendations Relating to State Project Reports.- 

The committee wishes to submit the following recommendations: 
i A. In each State in which a study of local school units is carried on, 
there should be a very carefully prepared report which will contribute 
directly to the realization of the major objectives of the project. 

B. The report should follow in all States the same outline of major 
points so that data and' procedures will be comparable. - 

‘It is recognized, of course, that conditions, differ somewhat 
from State to State and that slight variations from the oudine 
will probably be necessary. Some States, for, example, may find - 
it desirable to place increased emphasis on transportation or on 
pome other phase of the program. Such variations will generally 
. -be in the natufe of supplementary -materials and in points of 
emphasis. 

C. The report should be printed and made available for distribution 
hot only within the State but in all other States. . 

D. ’ In some States it will be desirable to prepare two reports. In such 
cases the first report will be in the nature of a professional report, 
comprising a detailed and logical presentation of the significant facts 
and conclusions derived from the study. 

This first report should be presented in sufficient detail that 

• professional students of education can follow the procedures, 
jcheck the data, and arrive at the same logical conclusions. It 
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should be placed particularly in the hands of professional grow* 
colleges, libraries, etc. * 1 ' 

The second report, when deemed necessary by State officials ,,]! 

probably be irt the nature of a simple digest of the outstanci n e 
leatures of the professional report. 

When a second report is prepared, it will comprise a l.aef 
presentation of the major problems and findings* a clear-, U i 
justification for the recommendations, and a brief statement of 
the proposed program. It should be written in simple, non- 
technical language and should contain excellent charts and m.ms 
50 mat 11 be of outstanding interest to the layman. 

If only oneroport is prepared for publication, groat care should I* 
exercised in ns preparation so that it will be readily intelligible to 
lay readers of the State as well as professional educators. 

III. Purpose oj the report. 

The report (or reports) should serve the general purpose of presence 
the program and explaining the need and justification for the program 

More specifically, it should serve the following purposes: * 

A. dt should serve as one very effective means for acquainting those 
professionally and officially engaged in education and also the general 
public with problems in the State relating to the organization gf 
tendance areas and of local school administrative units, and with 
* the need for solving those problems. 

B It should present a program and suggest the steps that should lie 
taken in carrying out that program so that lay and professional leaders 
of the State can be guided by the report during coming years. 

U It should present materials and data which can be used by profcs- 
sional educational leaders of the State as a basis for further studies 
and as a basis for formulating other phases of the program or making 
from time to' time, needed revisions in the program. 

«r °j ld prcscnt data and procedures, relating to the organization 
of attendance areas and local school administrative units in the State, 
which will be of value to professional and lay leaders of any other 
State who arc planning a similar program. 

IV. Procedures Jot writing the report. 

The committee believes that this report can and should be written 
in sections in accordance with an outline prepared in advance. For 

* ^, m £i C ’i hc hlsto " c ? 1 Part of ^e report or the part which will inter- 
pret trends, as explained in the topic below, can and should be pre- 
thc immediate f uture; The part relating to standards can 
also be prepared immediately, assuming, of course, that these standards 
Prepared and approved by the various advisory 
wmmittees. On the other hand, the parts of the report relating to the 
cvaffiation of present status and those parts dealing with the proposed 
program cannot be hilly prepared until toward the close of the project 
The committee earnestly recommends that the project staff in each 
n£n*^ P f reparc J ? JK : hed " 1 ® and plans that a complete report can be 

nrof^l^ PU f u ‘ Cat u° n before the c,ose of ^ project. TV> have the 
^ r uch a rcport unprepared or only partially prepared, 
ro«t unfortunate, Assuming that the "a^lingofbasie 

SIS? - CO ™* lcted in al1 the summarytiffiles and c 

for each State can be prepared before all county reports are written 
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The committee wishes further to emphasize the importance of clarity 
;tnd conciseness in the presentation pf materials. Tables, charts, maps, 
and other graphic devices should used whenever advisable to 
strengthen materials presented. Accepted rules for preparing good 
illustrative materials should at all times be observed. The writing 
should follow a smooth, 'descriptive,' and narrative form and must 
avoid assuming that the reader will study in detail complicated tables 
to get the facts on which he must form conclusions. 

I". Suggested content of the report. 1 

The committee does not propose to present here a detailed outline uhich 
can be f allott ed by each State. Instead, it suggests some oj the major points 
which should be included in such an outline and recommends that the de- 
tailed outline be prepared by the Office of Education staff in the form 
of a revision of the tentative outline for this report submitted at the 
conference. It is particularly important that procedures used in arriv- 
ing at the proposed program be fully explained and justified. The 
following are some of the major points which should lie included in 
the report for each State. * * • 

A. Introduction.— The introduction should contain brief statements 
concerning' the nature of the project, how the work was carried 
• on, the agencies which participated, and the purpose of the pro- 
gram presented. * 

Bt Major trends and their significance. — The project staff of 'the State 
should single out at least the major trends relating to the organi- 
zation of attendance areas and local school administrative units 
in Ahe State. These trends should be carefully traced to the 
present time and their significance for the educational program 
of the State should be explained. These explanations should con- 
stitute the background and foundation Jar standards uhich are proposed as 
a basis for organisation of satisfactory attendance areas and local school 
administrative units. 

C. Proposed standards.— The standards to be used as a basis for evalu- 

ating the present program and for formulating the proposed pro- 
gram should be clearly and concisely set forth and justified. 

D. Evaluation of present status in terms of standards. — This evalua tion should 

be presented in terms* of services provided to the children. 'De- 
fects and weaknesses of the existing educational situation should 
be clearly set forth. Variations in present services, standards, afid 
.costs can be used to show the need for improved organization. 

E. Proposed organization of attendance ajeas and local school administrative 

units. — In this section the proposed program as it applies to some 
county or area in each distinct section of the State should be presented 
' and interpreted. The procedures used in arriving at the pro- 
posed program should be carefully explained. A summary 
should be prepared for the State, showing advantages of the 
proposed over the present organization. 

F. Financial needs— Tor each county or area in the State and for the 
- State as a whole, the minimum financial needs should be care- 
fully determined- Comparisons should be made between (1) 
present costs of existing units, (2) costs on the basis of the pro- 
posed organization without any added services, and (3) costs in 
terms of the proposed minimum program. 
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G. Lrgislatite program.— The handicaps afforded by present |<-gis!.„ on 
should »>c brought out and the principles which should be in, „ • 
porated in legislation which is to Ik- pro|K*ed should Ik* explain ,j 

The following suggested outline prepared «\carrv Out the recommcn.lt. 
tions of (he committee is submitted as a basislfor preparing that* phas. 
the report relating. to and revealing trends. ]>Outline S ‘for other pl,..^ 
shoiikl l)c similarly prepared. - # I 1 

6 ~ . t 

SIGNIFICANT TRENDS AS RELATED TO ATTENDANCE AREAS AND to 
LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS IN THE STATE - 

This section of the report should include statements and data scum- 
forth as definitely as possible the status of attendance areas and of |<>, ,1 
school administrative units during the early history of the Slate and should 
p/ooeed to trace significant trends to the present time. Particular alien- . 
tion should be devoted to any major changes in laws or traditions which 
ha*e been brought about by or which* have resulted in .changes in policy 
qr .status. At least .the following items should he included: 

, ■'A. Attendance A) rat. 

1. Characteristics of early schools . — Include such significant items as 
the tendency to locate schools within walking distance of pupil* 
Gist a brief charactcriration of grade classificalion used, curriii,- 
lum, training rtf teachers, etc. 

/ 2> Classification.^- Trace beginning and development of tendency 

to establish nursery schools, kindergartens, junior and senior 
high schools, junior colleges, etc. Bring out any tendency to 
* limit the \\ork of smaller schools to elementary grades and nr 
establish high schools in larger centers. 

3. Transportation and effect on schools .— Show when and how. tram- 
. portation originated and trace Effect of increasing transportation 

on £tze of schools and type of work offered in school* 

4. Curricular daelopments —Bring out the effect on attendance areas 
leveh ,CndCQCy to offcr a broader range of materials on various 

5. Minimum standards— Trace steps in formulating and applying 
minimum standards for the establishment or recognition of 
schools, and trace responsibility for checking observance of tho*r 

* standards. For example, if, at any time, piinimum^standArds 
. been established by law or by regulation of the State board 
or State department of education requiring a minimum enroll- 
mCn |. ° r a schoo ‘ to ^ maintained or requiring certain services 
enrollment, etc., before an elementary or high school could lie 
Vandardued or accredited, such developments and related trends 
should be clearly brought out. 

6. Tables and charts. Tables and charts should be prepared so that 
• trends for elementary, and high schools separately, as well as for 

■ elementary and high schools combined, can be presented. It 
may a]*o be found desirable to present trends for rural areas as 
distinct from urban areas (cities of 2,500 or more). Data by 
. lO-year intervals will be helpful, provided facts can be obtained 
for three or four decades. If that is impossible, data may be 
printed by -5-year intervals.^ The following tables and charts, 

» f u rth L.? blan J k : form *o the appendix, are considered 

essential. Such tables and charts should be prepared exactly as 
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indicated so-thai comparisons may lx* made among Stairs. Sup- 
. plementary tables and charts will undoubtedly be* found desiralde 
, in most States. 

(a) Ocqcral population. school«|>opulaiion, eiftyUmcnt, and . 
t ' average dajfy attendance by 10-year intervals. 

- (b) Percentage increases in selux>l population (census), enroll-* 

inont, and average dailv attendance since 1 * * 

(c) Elementary (and high) school^cf.rollment by dO-sear in- 
tervals. w . . * 

(d) Nuirfbcfln elementary (and high) schools lw size (mimUr 

7 • , of teachers) by 10-year intervals. 

' , (e) Number and pcrce.ni of elementary (an<l \liigh) m IhhiI 

- pupils enrolled in schools according to si/e (mimltet «if 
teachers) bv 10-year intervals. ' . 

(f) Number ancl percent of elementary (and hjglS) vrluxil pupils 
enrolled according to length of term. 

(g) Training of elementary (and^iigh) school teachers by 10- 

• • year intervals. _ ^ 

(h) Number antf percent of pupils trans|Mirted at public ev- 

n jx-nsclay 10->ear intervals. 

7. Significance of trends Jot victim potion of future school < enter i Ini- 
• portant fiends should be. interpreted in terms of their probably 
ix*aring on future s^htxil succor organization. v. 

B. Local school adminislratue /mils. ' \ • 

1. Chafac >er tstics of early adnnm strain e units — Show any tendency to 
develop an administrative unit about eacluschool or attendance, 

( area and relate to the organization of schools! , 

2. Trends in siz t of adminislratue units.— C-all attention to laws or 
measures that have encouraged development o£ larger units, and 
explain such trends. 

3. Conceptual of unices t6 he rendered through adminislratue units. — Show 

, how the conception of administrative and supervisory services to 

be. rendered has expanded from time to time and trace the effect 
of this on the sile of administrative units, 
y 4*. Tendency to deielop* different types of umft ,--I f more than one type 
of administrative unit has existed at any time, show why and 
how different types were developed. Trace major trends. and 
explain significance of each. Stress particularly any' tendency 
• to make units independent or partly independent a[ county supervision , 

* 'and control, or the opposite tendency to make them more dc- 

• pendent on county supervision and control. * 

5. Financial measures.-^K provisions relating to State or local support 

have encouraged or have discouraged changes in administrative 
units, trace such provisions and explain their significance. * , 

6. Economy . — Trace relationship between trends in organization of 
.administrative units arid tendency toward' emphasis on economy 
or on other features of school organization. 

7. Responsibilities. — 'p-ace trends ipdicated by 2, 3, 4-, and 6, above 
by noting changes in the following: 

(a) Responsibility for selection of the superintendent v . 

(b) General duties of the superintendent. 

' (c) Responsibility for preparing and approving the budget. 

(d) Responsibility for fixing local tax-ltvies. 
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W R^mihijjBr^ for employing, p,?mg, ‘and dismiss, „! 

(0 Studies and activitie/ required. s 

^Responsibility for selecting textbooks. - 

(h) ’Transportation. Indicate responsibility for seWd™ h ’ 
S fo f ^ salaries, and f<T pl«nnbg f rou^ Tndtllr 

SSS ££“ by ,aW i - n 

employes^. " ' recommt " di "S P^chascs, and 

0) ^^purehased.^ 316 h ° W ’ ^ ^ "***■*! 

(k) School funds. Show any -changes in supervising collection 
.. and expenditure of funds. For example, during the eadv 
history of the State, school funcTs may have been a 

^accounted for, and spew by noneducatLal offices while 
during recent years responsibilities along this line mav have 
teen ^ ven ¥ *° educational authorities. V * C 

(j) Records. Indicate responsibility for Ictepine records rP 
gardmg attendance, finance, etc Keeping records re- 

Xm) poT TtS ' Sh ° W ChangCS in ’^§Pen«^Kty for inakiiig 'ft. 

(n) ^?™ dar ^. of distrk J ts or administrative units. Trace d'e ; 
velopments m procedures or methods of changing bound 
q ... anesorof forming new districts. g g Bound- 

^35SS3S35S5b? 

.of , the State and-.if some Vearsa^o the ^ 

through cenificatiror^h^ 

W ^ r mt^T“‘ ra f ' U " i,S ° f ' ach type by 

(b) Number of teachers employed in each’ major tvne of ad 
mmisd-ativehmit by 10-year intervals. *** ° f ad ' 

traX^rtffb^in enrol l ed ' in ® ach major type of adminis- 

(d) Number of administrate units t,y area by 10-year intervals 
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(e) Number of administrative units by 

school census child by 10-year intervals. < , 5 

(f) Monthly Salaries of elementary ^and high) school teachers 
by 10-year intervals. 

(g) Unit cost of transportation by 10-year intervals. . 

(h) Unit current expense costs by 10-year intervals. 

(i) Percent of total current expanses devoted to teachers’ 

salaries, to transportation, and to alPother current expenses 
by 10-year intervals. * - i 

^ ,(j) Amount and percent of sohool funds received from Federal, 

State, county, and local sotuxes by 10-year intervals. 

•r. (k) Indebtedness for school purposes by 10-year intervals. 

,10. Significance Jot future organization. — InterpVet the significance of 
y these trends as related to the possible development of local school 
administrative units in theSState. . 

C. Local school fiscal units. * 

1. Characteristics of early fiscal Units. — Show whether early financial’ 
units' were coterminous with attendance area$ or administrative 
units, or if they were not coterminous, /give the distinguishing 
features, v 

2. Trends and size of financial ynits. — Call attention to conditions that 
have encouraged dcvelopmenr of larger units and explain such 
trends. 

3. Tax limitations. — Indicate 4 changes in authorization of tax levy 

fdfr the current school program, for bonds, or for both. If any 
limitations have been set by constitution or by statutes, these 
should be traced fully. **• 

4. Piscal status. — Determine whether tax levies, budgets, or other 
materials have at any time had to be approved by any agency 

* other than the board responsible for administering the financial 
unit. • , -• . '• ' ' ’V- A’ 

5. Tables, and charts.— Separate tables arid dharts should be prepared 

for each major type of fiscal unit. Data by 5- or 1 0-year intervals 
should be used. The following are considered essential: ' • . 

(a) Number of fiscal units of each majpr type by 10-year in- 

. ,1/ tervals. ' ’ 

(b) Number of fiscal units by tax levied for current expense 

and for ddbt seryice by 10-year intervals. < 
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. [dministratuc units. - , 

(a) Cumbersome procedures for making lxmndary changes. 

(b) Practicaf impossibilities of changes in boundaries without new 
legislation because of'existing restrictions. 

#(c) Limitations and or prescriptions by law of serv ices provided. 

(d) Premium placed on independence from State or other su|>er- 
vision regardless of efficiency of local administrative units. 

Fiscal units . v 

(a) State aid discourages needed reorganization by placing a pre- 
mium on preservation of present status. 

(b) No local initiative to go beyond minimum program. 

(c) State support not provided on equalized basis. 

(d) Provision for assuming bonded indebtedness not conducive to 
reorganization. 


Some existing regulations of the State board and department of education 
(and possibly of local boards of education) may not facilitate desired im- 
provements in local school unit organization. A study of the application 
oT all regulations to determine the effect of each on the efitire program of 
education .should be made. Effects on the proper organization of functions 
of the several types of units should be listed and classified. 

Handicaps arising chiefly through custom and tradition may originate 
from groups representing vested interests. To eliminate these usually in- 
volves a program Of educating school patrons and citizens to comprehend 
the needs for changes proposed and to appreciate that the effects of such 
changes will mean improved educational services. 


POLICIES TO BE FOLLOWED 

V 

The information revealing existing obstacles to improving organization 
will be of assistance in the determination of policies and procedures to be 
followed (1) in preparing constitutional or legal revisions necessary to over- 
come these obstacles and (2) in .educating the citizenry, including legis- 
lators, to recognize the need for the chartges proposed. 

Failure to recognize principles, such principles as set forth in the com- 
mittee report on page 99, and to accept the guidance and combined judg- 
ments of educators and lay leaders in developing desirable legislation are 
often responsible for concerted opposition to and indefinite postponement 
of a program proposed and designed for improving educational services. 
Experience shows that effective results may be expected if recommenda- 
tions together with Supporting evidence are prepared and submitted by 
educational leaders to competent advisory committees selected because of 
their knowledge of and interest in educational problems. Out of such 
carefully planned discussions and consequent considerations should come 
policies and procedures which can be readily defended. 

■ i 
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The National Conference on Financing Education indicates the following 
unitT:' n iOUS . ^ ^ ° T Providing for organization of local school 

0 Vh° V i ist0i y h0U i d u be , made for the State-wide planning of Wal 
school un^s and the location of school facUities. Such planV.nav 

' ^ formulated through a central planning board or commission mi 
may or may not be compulsory!^ Preferably the ac, ™ 

fnTrZ? thc . cxecu o°n of plans should J: left toTSamhdntv 
In all cases provision should be made for the cooperation of I r \’ 
authorities andleaders in the plans for reorganSn 

(2) Local school units may be created direedy by the leeislarun- i> ir 

&3S3S** «*» «hau be 

S£r 

(3) The legislature may delegate the .authority to create alter anit 
reorganize local school units. This is usuallv rto„* k u d 

Itsted in order of preference as follow, 8 ^" d V WOT m 

(a> V* boa . rd "“y Lc given discretionary power V cieaic 
« & SjSr* dm ' iC “ WiMa iu jtttisdiction, as in 

(b) The board may be -given discretionary powers to create 

, , TS&S. mjority of the « 

;#|3SSE3£S3gaSE 

(d) The board may have power to art ,\T a , ted 

tidn, or reorganiaarion tf local units oriy w"en iorized 

!rict affecL a KTe* ° f *' Tf M c ' KU,n in <£* d,s 

d“e m ;r ”4^ i5 '” OT J’-lX*: 

. ha^SesWeXSd' t ^ ^ 

4 l«™sc°SS^^d™ s^ificTdT’ a ° d reorganization of 
- decisions in their - d drawn ,n * he ««•« of court 

^ a "d P^de forVa n ^ r Sfpupil, th ' ^ ^ 


•ngton^c* Sri S^M rene * th * Fin “ cin * of Edllc * tion - N»tion«l Eduction Awociation. 
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PRINCIPLES and procedures of organization ' 99 

. Since the population and resources and the means of transportation 
are subject to radical changes and modifications, the boundaries and 
areas of local units of school administration and control should be made 
flexible and subject to change as neecls arise. 

Procedures followed by States in effective reorganization vary consider- 
ably. For example, Wekt Virginia in 1932 brought about a reorganization 
of all local school administrative units on a county-wide basis by legislative 
enactment. Ohio, on the other hand,- has sought to obtain the same ob- 
jectives by leaving, the initiative for proposing plans largely to local school 
officials, although the State is given considerable authority to influence re- 
organization. Some States have provided special subsidies for situations 
which are considered desirable and have thus tended to encourage changes. 
Others have for one reason or another adhered rigidly to the principle that 
local initiative should be responsible for instigating and for bringing about 
all changes in local unit organization. 

PROPOSALS RELATINC? TO THE DEVELQPMENT OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Revisions in existing laws, as^well as j>roposM*&nd additional laws, need 
to be carefully prepared. Proposed policies ana principles which are to be 
incorporated in legislation should be justified on the basis of improved 
services to be rendered to the children and in terms of increased economy 
and efficiency in the operation of the schools. r 

Principles recommended for guidance in developing and presenting a 
legislative program were prepared by a committee of representatives from 
the 10 States attending the conference on the Study of Local School Units 
in Washington, D. C., in August 1936. This committee report follows: 

PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES NECESSARY TO ASSURE PRACTICAL 
OUTCOMES FROM STUDIES OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 

THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM. ^ I 

A. Introduction. v 

Conditions which prevail in eacAState will, to some extent, deter- 
mine whether the proposed program can be carried out satisfactorily 
under existing laws, whether existing laws need to be amended, or 
whether new laws must be enacted. If laws are to be amended or ijew 
laws enacted, conditions and traditions in the State will, to some extent, 
determine the type of legislation which is most desirable to facilitate 
organization of satisfactory schools, attendance areas, ajid local school 
♦ administrative units. 

B. Principles relating to the legislative program. * 

In general,- the following principles will be applicable in .all States: 

1. Proposed legislation should include all major principles relating to 
the organization of satisfactory schools, attendance areas, and local 
school administrative units, -and should be carefully integrated and 
unified. i 
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(f) Legislation relating to the alteration, creation, or formation of 
attendance areas and local school administrative units should 
be sufficiently specific and clear regarding notices'and hearings, 
on elections, petitions, Elections, disposal of property and obli- 
gations, the provisions of a board for any new district, etc., that 

• confusion and controversies will be avoided. 

(g) Organization 6f satisfactory attendance areas and local units of 
school administration should be considered in relation to the 
problems of organization*^ all governmental units. 

6. Insofar as possible, the proposed legislation, after being generally 
. understood and accepted by the leading citizens, should be: 

• (a) Endorsed heartily by the State board of education and the 
State council in States where such an organization exists. 

(b) U nderstoocn^id accepted by the governor. 

(c) Explained by the proper persons to influential members of the 
legislature. 

(d) Introduced in each house by an outstanding member of the 
legislature. 

(e) Explained favorably to each member of the legislature by per-* 

k sons in whom he has confidence. 

(0 Fully explained by competent school officials and citizens to the 
committee to which it is referred. 

(g) Followed carefully through both branches of the legislature and 
the governor’s office. 

7. There must be a definite plan for keeping the people in touch with 
the school program after legislation has been' enacted and even after 
the* proposed program has been put into operation. This plan is 
essential in order that misinterpretation may not gain credence and 
result in backward steps, and in order that the people in the various 
areas may be in better position to take advantage of opportunities 
provided through the program. 

* $ 
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The Financial Program 


NEED FOR A STATE FINANCIAL PROGRAM 

It is becoming less and less likely tAat schools will be provided * ilh 
addmona^ support merely because it is requested.^ the public is con 
vinced that the school program has been scientifically and efficiently 

• ' Hldy"fo £ forthcoming!^ ^ 

In every State there are some local school units or some practices which 
mvo've expenditure, that cannot be readily defended. The exisTenc of 
such unit, or of. such practices makes the entire program of education 

t™ DtH tTe h tha " 'l 7 Uld mh " yHx XJThis publication has at- 
tempted to emphasize the fact that the basis for a study of local school 

units, as well as for studies of other phases of the program, is a comore 

WhhTh—^ Ul ! > ; d "' rmined statement of objectives and standard 
Wth this , „ possible determine in a State an efficient organization tf 

school units, to propose a minimum or foundation program for 

them, and to translate this program info costs. A, this i, done fotSch local 

7„ If ‘ n , thC Sta "’ ev,dcnce Wl11 be available to support successively steps 

onlvT Tu P T am ' The financial can then be chalLvH 

ca/thLt'^'"^' 0bjCC,iv " and * ,andard » of <be studies. ~Xttention 
can thus be directed more and more to the justification and acotptance of 

principles and standards. To tiie extent that thehe aro acce^Ty 'l, ' 

b^a^ P ,T n statements regarding needed schodfoance wNI 

be accepted without controversy* 

ESSENTIALS OF a STATE FINANCIAL PROGRAM 

a Ih C ^ ndaIS °[ a StatC financiaI Program were stated in the form of 
a school finance charter by the National Conference on the Financing of 
Education, held in 1933, as foUows: * ™ancing of 

SCHOOL FINANCE CHARTER 
Essentials of a Modern School Finance Progjam 

tSSg&SSSSs-egXSssi 

“ d " D. c, KM 
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Educational Opportunity 

* 

l mm sal education. — Funds to provide every child and youth a complete 
educational opportunity from early childhood to the age at which employ- 
ment is possible and socially desirable. This rightto be preserved regard- 
less of residence, race, or economic status and tp constitute an inalienable 
claim on the resources of local, State, “and national governments. 

Lifelong learning. — Educational opportunities at public expense for every 
adult whenever such opportunities are required in the public interest. 

Effective teaching. — In every classroom competent teachers maintained at 
an economic level which will secure a high quality of socially motivated 
and broadly trained professional service. 

, Adequate Revenues 

Equitable taxation. —For the adequate support of all governmental activities, 
including the schools, a stable, varied, and flexible tax system, providing 
for a just sharing of the cost of government by all members of the community. 
- Public information. — Accurate, intelligible, and frequent reports to tax- 
payers and the public on the management of the school money so that 
complete understanding and constructive attitudes with respect to school 
taxes and services may prevail. » 

* 

Constructive. Economy 

School board independence. — In every school system a board of education 
responsive to the will of the whole people and freer to adopt and carry out 
truly efficient and economical financial policies for "the schools. • • 

Economical administration. — A uniform and continuous, policy of honest, 
economical, and productive spending of all school money. 

■ ' * Local Management ^ 

Adequate local units. — In every community trained educational leadership 
and other services secured through a local unit of school administration 
large enough to make such services financially possible and desirable. 

Community initiative. — For every school district the right to offer its children 
an education superior to State minimum standards and to seek and 
develop new methods intended to improve the work of the schools. 

State Responsibility ^ * 

Equalization of educational opportunity. — For every school district, sufficient 
financial support from the State to permit the maintenance of an accepta- 
ble State minimum program of education and to relieve the local property 
tax when this tax, upon yvhich local initiative depends, is carrying an 
unfair share of the cost of government. 

Professional leadership. — Competent leadership in every State department 
of education so that reasonable minimum financial standards may be 
established and educational progress encouraged throughout the Stated 

Fiscal planning. — In every State a long-time financial plan for public 
education, comprehensive in scope, based on experienced judgment and 
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objective data, cooperatively developed, continually subject to review , n H 
people"’ 3nd rfflccl,n ‘ ? fai ' hfu,, y ,hc Inroad educational policy of ,h r 

. Vational Interest 

■ Open uhooh.~ For every chUd deprived of education by emergency c/ndi. 
tions beyond the control of his own community and State, immedme 
restoration of these rights through -assistance from the Federal Gov. ,,,, 
ment to the State concerned. 

J' d "t W-'-^ffincnt Federal support for the Ithools of the sev-r.,1 
Sufes tp protect tjie Nation s interest in an educated citizenship, with,,,, 
Federalcontrol over State and local educational policies. 

SOME ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES* 

As the financial pit^am accessary to provide adequate education, I 
opportunities .n any properly organized local school administrative uni. U 
being determined, a number of very important differences must be made 
if confusion is to lie avoided. Practically all changes in organization of 
local school units are accompanied by changes in costs, gross and unit. 
T esc changes ate likely to become associated in the minds of the public 
to such an extent that the reorganization may be held responsible for all 
changes in costs. The following important distinctions should be noted. 

1. Improved services and facilities are practically certain ro resul, 
in increased gross and unit costs unless savings in excess of such incre .y 
can be effected as a direct result of changes in organization. Changes 
jn costs chargeable directly to better service? or facilities should by all 
means be noted. For example, salaries of tochers in small inadequa.e 
units are like y ,o be low. Regardless of. reorganization, increases in 
salaries may be highly desirable. Increasing lengths of terms may lie 
expected to increase costs. Improvements in services and additional 

services should be clearly pointed out and associated with the costs 
involved. 

2. When no changes in services are involved, changes in the organ- 
izauon of units will in many cases result in a decrease in costs.. For 
example if three 1 -teacher schools with an average of 10 pupils each 
are combined with a larger school, it may be possible for the larger 
. school tjo absorb these 30 pupils without additions to its teaching staff. 
Thus the series of th?ee teachers would be saved as a result of the 
change ,n organization. Even if there is some transportation expense 
charged against the reorganization, there would still be a marked net 
saving. Furthermore, if three small administrative units are com- 
bined, u may be possible to eliminate expenses and per diem'of all 
board members or other lay officials in two units (on a State-wide basis 
such a procedure might result in a marked saving). The salaries of the 
superintendents of two of these units would be saved and even though 
. r* “ ^ ® f one su perintendent might be increased, there would 
be a marked net saving directly attributable to the reorganization 
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The following procedure may be used for differentiating between gross 
I and unit costs attributable to improved services and those costs or savings 
I attributable to reorganization. Find the gross and unit costs for: 

(1) Present program (services) in present organization of units. 

(2) Present program (services) in proposed organization of units. 

(a) The administrative and fiscal units. 

(b) Attendance areas (schools), 

(c) Both administrative units and attendance areas. 

Note: Find differences in costs due to reorganization alone as follows: 
Item 1 minus Item 2(a) — differences due to reorganization of 
administrative units. 

Item 1 minus Item 2(b) — differences due to reorganization of 
attendance areas. 

Item 1 minus Item 2(c) — net or total differences due to reorgani- 
zation. % 

(3) Proposed minimum program (services) in present organization of 

units. 

• (a) Administrative units. 

(b) Attendance areas. 

(c) Both administrative units and attendance areas. 

Note: Find differences in costs due to added services alone as follows: 
Item 1 minus Item 3(a) — differences due to added services for 
administrative units. 

Item 1 minus Item 3(b) — differences due to added services at 
schools 

Item 1 minus Item 3(c) — differences due to added services. 

(4) Proposed minimum prograqi (services) in proposed organization of 

uifits. 

(a) Administrative units. 

(b) Attendance areas. 

(c) Both administrative units and attendance areas. 

Note: Find differences in costs due to Ridded services and proposed 
reorganization of units as follows: 

Item 1 minus Item 4(a) — differences due- to added services and 
reorganization of administrative units. 

Item 1 minus Item 4(b) — differences due to<added services and 
reorganization of attendance areas. 

Item 1 minuiltem 4(c) — net differences due to added services and 
reorganizajran. 

Complications m ay be en countered in States in the process of determining 
these differences in*cost?Tt) different States. For example, the length of 
term may vary in the schools of an administrative unit or of the administra- 
tive units to be combined. It is possible, however, to determine costs as 
indicated in each of these steps so as to show with reasonable accuracy 
how much would be added or saved. The difference* in costs due to 
changes in organization can thus be fairly clearly differentiated from those 
due to increased services. • ^ 

As pointed out by the National Conference on the Financing of Educa- 
tion:* 

1 Ibid., pp. 48-49. 
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local school units 

(a) General statements equally applicable to all situations a t0 
whether reorganized local school units will be more expen 
or less expensive than the original units cannot be made. 1 hr 
cxpensivftiess of any proposed plan can be discovered only I v a 
study of the area in question. The following statements apivar 
to hold good. n 

(1) In wealthier agricultural and industrial areas the re- 
organization of local school units can result in the s.mw 
character of schools as before reorganization for lea 
expenditures or in better schools for the same expend., 
tures, and frequently for even less expenditures. 

(2) In many areas the reorganization of local schools t a„ i 
result in adequate schools only through the expenditures 
of greater sums of money. This situation is almou 
invariably true in the poorer economic areas, becauvr 
suclr areas do not now have adequate education.il 
facilities. 



(3) In all cases better educational facilities, though not 
adequate opportunities, can be obtained for the same 
expenditures under reorganization as under the 
present organization of small units. 

(4) The reorganization of local school units, especially 
internal reorganization, which results in the establivh- 
ment of larger schools often doss not require the con- 
struction of new buildings. It tperely becomes a' 
problem of fullv utilizing the buildings already con- 
structed. In other cases it will become necessary to 
re-house the reorganized schools and in such cases 
funds for capital outlay will have to be provided. 
Such expense is not always & net additional expense for 
the reason that the economies in current operating 
expense resulting from reorganization frequently offset 
the annual expeiwe reauired for debt service. , K 

(5) The reorganization of schools in rural areas usually 
results in an increased number of children transported 
to school. The reorganization, however, often results 
in economies in other current cdsts that offset the 
increased cost of transportation. Certain factors con- 
cerning the expected cost of transportation of pupils 
are of vital concern to this problem. 

(a) As the number of pupils transported increases, the 
cost per pupil decreases ^assuming that distances 
remain fairly constant. 

* ( b ) .The number of pupils transported is of much more 

importance in determining the cost of transporta- 
tion than the number of miles those children are 
transported. Distance, within the limits of the 
feasibility of transporting children, is a relatively 
.unimportant factor in the cost of transportation. 

(c) Almost invariably it is less expensive to transport * 

' children in buses owned and operated by the school 
districts than in buses contracted for from private 
individuals. 
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» « 

■ 4 (b) The chief results to be expected from ih^trorgani ration of local 

school units jire as follows: 

(I) More adequate elementary school bpportunitics. 

. , (2) More adequate hitch-school opportunities. 

(3) More adequate opportunities for other educational 

services. • , . ,* 

(4) Lower per pupil costs for equal or better services. 

(5) Increased probability of securing at an economical fost 
more adequate administrative and sufK-ryisory servile 5 • 

(6) The simplification of the problems of the apportion- 
ment of State school funds and the equalization of 
educational opportunities. 

• DETERMINING STATE SU PPORT NEEDED 

The National Conference on the Financing of Education submitted the 
following recommendations concerning financing a minimum or founda- 
tion program of education: * 


1. Equalize educational opportunity and the cost of its support up 
to a reasonably satisfactory minini^pi from State funds. 

2. Determine through a study of actual conditions and practice w ithin 
the Stare the scope and character of a proper minimum or> foundation # * 
program. 

3. Develop a measure of educational need which will assure that the ^ 
foundation program will purchase substantially the same amount and 
quality of education in every school district. 

4. Include a local contribution, based on uniform effort by all 
localities, as well as State support, in financing the foundation program. 

• 5. Do not reduce existing State support when the State undertakes 
the financing of the foundation program. 

6. Consider the foundation program as one to be raised from lime to 

titqe toward a more adequate level. . J 

7. Take into account nonresident tuition, transportation of pupils, 
and cqpital outlay in determining the cost of the foundation program. 

8. Interpret the foundation program to the people clearly and 
effectively. 


If these recommendations are followed, together with the recommenda- 
tions in this publication, for organizing adequate local school units and for 
determining the cost of a complete and balanced educational program in 
each of those units, the amount of State funds needed to assist in supporting 
the program in each of the proposed administrative units, as well as in the 
entire State, can be determined as follows: 

1. Find the total cost of the minimum of foundation program in each 
/ of the proposed administrative units by determining the amount needed 

for salaries of tekehers, transportation and other Current expense, and 
capital «u day. Composite weighted ''units may likewise be used in 
arriving at the total. There may be some merit in determining salaries 
of teachers separately if some control is needed to safeguard teachers’ 
salaries from encroachment on accountoffuncjsneeded forjjther func- 
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4iom. However,' if a complete program, including transportation as 
well as capital outlay, is established as herein recommended, the need 
for safeguards to psevent encroachment on teachers’ salaries should be 
reduced to a minimum. The amount needed for transportation in anv 
administrative irfnt will probably not be proportionate to the amount 
needed for other phases of the program. A transportation saturation ‘ 
index can be calculated £y finding the ratio between the pupils tr ins- 
v ported to the proposed school centers at the present time and the 
‘ "TT Um tc | be transported as shown by the spot maps. Unit costs 
and the total amount .needed for transportation can theh be calculated 
largely in terms of density of transported population With necessary 
corrections for other x related factors. 4 Capital outlay needs will be over 
a period of years, proportionate to the amount needed for salaries of 
neachers and <tpn readily be calculated.® 

, T K hc t f, X , IeV T ° r , rat . e °[ tax ! ncome which is to represent the uniform 
effort by all local school administrative units should be determined and 
the income to be available from each unit should be calculated. (It is 
important that some margin in the way of local taxing effort be left to 
each local school administrative unit so that the program may be 
ennehed as desired.;^ If this is not done, the educational opportunities 
in some of the wealthy units are likely to be restricted with results that 

t » 1Sf fi C l2t ry ’ ) T ° . thls j hould ^ addcd any anticipated income 
from, State furiHs apportioned on a per capita or any other than an 
equalization basis. 

' nrn OT Tif a di ^? n f ^twcn the cost of the minimum or foundation 
program and the funds considered available to meet that cost tan then 

^ h;r d h et “- Th !3 yi? r ?P r ^ sent the amount of additional funds 
which must be provided by the State to make possible the equalization 
of the program proposed for the local school administrative units. 

4. The total additional amount needed from the State' by each local 
ad ™ n ‘ s W v ? unit in order to carry out the proposed program 
can then be determined by, adding the totals from step 3. The State 
funds which are provided to meet the cost of the minimum program 

? ,3*^^ gather than a series of appropria- 

tions for special earrffa^ced functions. The matter of assuring a balanced 
program and of safeguarding the amount that should be devoted to 
any one phase of the program can be cared for by general nrincinles 

bt^'aii elast?^ ^ laW f 1 J e , am °? nt ** asidc V the State must obviously 
be an elastic amount which will vary as the needs of the local adminis- 

S Vai ^'. A fixed a PP r <?P[iation might be fatal to the con- 
tmuation of a minimum program. It is not within the province of this 
discussion ^ attempt to designate tax sources from which revenues for 
the minimum program Should be derived, ‘ 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS NEEDED 

If the foregoing procedures are followed, the Star can determine ob- 
jectively the amount of State funds needed and the basis for apportioning ' 
these funds t o support a minimum or foundation program, and be in position 


95:I((«t, June and July 195/1 ^ ,cboo ‘ fin * n “ Airencw achool bo.rd journal, 94:19-20 and 99: 
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to justify the entire program without reservations. All calculations can be 
entirely objective and can be used to prove conclusively the need as long as 
the minimum standards and objectives on which the program is based are 
accepted. It is assumed, of course, that In addition to proposing the most 
satisfactory organization of local school units and preparing a minimum 
program on this basis, the^ State will.take whatever steps are" necessary to 
carry out recommendations concerning constructive economies in addition 
to such as those proposed by the National Conference on the Financing of 
Education ^ s 

THE STATE AND CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMIES IN EDUCATION 

1 . Safeguard all school funds, whether endowments or current funds, 
through proper selection of depositories and other methods. 

2. Establish such times and methods for distributing State school funds 
as will best meet the financial needs of the local school system 1 . 

3. Promote economical and efficient budgetary procedure in local 
v school districts. - 

4. Put into practice a comprehensive system of accounting and 

auditing. , 

5. Set up centers of instruction or develop other methods by which 
accounting procedures can be improved and unified. 

6. Centralize all internal accounting in each local school system. 

7. Provide for an effective annual audit in each administrative unit. 

8. Provide a competent instructional staff in order to guarantee the 
educational efficiency which is fundamental to true economy. 

9. Provide adequate research and supervisory services as a safeguard 
in maintaining instructional efficiency and economy. 

10. Set up specifications to assjst local districts in economically pur- 
• chasing school supplies* equipment, and fti^l. / 

11. Provide for adequate training of janitors, custodians, engineers, 
and other employees, responsible for school building! operation and 
maintenance. 

12. Make studies that will help in keeping costs of transportation of 
pupils to lowest level consistent with efficiency, comfort, and safety. 

13. Study the possibilities of economies in insurance costs. 

\4. Develop budget forms, contractual documents, and standards for 
specifications of school buildings. * 4 . 

15. Require a complete financial report on* the completion of every 

school building. ' 4 

16. Improve State aind municipal building codes as these apply to 
school buildings. 

17. 6et up methods in each State to supervise the issue and marketing 

of local schpol bonds. V - 


• Report 0f National Conference on the Financing of Education. Op. dt. pp. 15-16. 
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The justification for the State program of education and for the fin .n- 
cial support needed can then be stated in terms such as the following: 


. 1 • Children in all parts of the State will be assured minimum services 

needed to provide adequate and equitable educational opportunities. 

2. Inequalities and complications attendant upon the levying of non- 
resident tuition fees will be entirely unnecessary and can be eliminated. 

3. Economical operation of all local school units will be reasonably 
safeguarded by the proposed organization supplemented by the State 

, financial program and the procedures which are established for assurine 
constructive economies in education. 

4. Local school administrative units will be able to use, if, they so 
desire, local funds over and above those needed- for the minimum or 
foundation program to carry on an enriched* or expanded program. 
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# 

Many of the documents issued by public education authorities are free. 
Many of the materials can be borrowed from thte libraries of State universi- 
ties, State historical societies, the Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, or the Library of Congress. An asterisk (*) preceding 
an item indicates th^t an interlibrary loan can be made from the Library of 
the Office of Education where a copy is on deposit. 

Availability of data . — A surprising volume of data has been assembled on 
the present status of school districts in individual districts, States, and regions 
during the past few years. The beginning studies in State school administra- 
' tion show various points of emphasis and attack in studying school adminis- 
tration. As pointed out in the October 1934 issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research a broadening of the scope of the bibliography therein to 
include items related to the problem of school organization was necessary to 
a complete consideration of the problem. 

A stumbling block in the way of investigators was until recently the gen- 
eral unavailability of data that are comparable in content and delimitation. 
Terminology was loose, different items were reported, and the purposes of 
the studies were various. During the' past few years the availability of 
comparable data increased as the references listed' below show. 

Arkansas, Arizona, California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee made and reported studies under 
the direction of the Office of Education; Colorado, Idaho, Texas, Utah, and 
Washington individually studied their present educational conditions, 
aided by Federal funds; Minnesota also studied 14 counties with Federal- 
funds; and New York has recently reported the findings and recommenda- 
tions of its Regent’s Inquiry into the character and cost of public education 
in the State of New York. 

The participation of the State departments of education in the program of 
uniform records and reports conducted by the Office of Education at the 
request of the coiincil of chief State school officials reflccts'desirable out- 
comes of such cooperation in the data available today. 

Out of the many studies in school administration those selected for this 
list show the diversity of techniques used, the scope of the data collected 
and presented, and the projection of plans of improvement, costs, etc. 

It has been our hope to include recent major contributions to the litera- 
ture in the field of State school administration relating, to the organization 
of satisfactory units of attendance, administration, and finance, particularly 
those reflecting principles and procedures. 
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h.wff'rT C ° V ' ring C '" ain phasM of P^lem have no, been included 
bn, the following paragraphs should explain these omissions and poim 
sources of data. io 

Arlick,.— Many articles of merit appearing in the official organs of ,a,. 
payers and education associations have not been included in the biblion. 
raphy yet « is highly desirable to call attention to this type of material 
especiahy ha, ,ha, issued by the California Taxpayers' Association and the 
Illinois Education Association been particularly instrumental in aroudnt 
interest in the problems of school administration in the lay and schoil 
groups in those States. * 7 

Atlases — The preparation of maps showing various items for districts a 
necessary procedure in the prosecution of studies of local schoffl units has 
jolted in the accumulation 1 documents for State and countv 

school officials and, in some instances, for interested individuals 

The 10 States participating in the local school units project have prepared 
maps for some or all of their units which are avaUable for study in the Si ue 
and county offices; some of these States have issued books of maps for the 
local superintendents and others interested in them. Many States have 
•ken this preliminary step in an effort to “see” existing situations and studv 
them more closely. For instance, New York has recently issued an atlas- 
which includes all school districts in New York for 1937. The leading 
libraries in New York State have a copy of the atlas, each county clerk 
has on file the sheets for his county, and each school district superintendent 
has a copy of the map of his district. 

The shape and size of school districts has long been the subject of study 
ST 1 ' Minnesota issued recently (1935) a mimeographed sheet 
entitled A sampling of Minnesota school districts relating to shape’ • 
the individual State project reports (in the study of 'local school units) * 
commented on the size and shape factors in relation to existing units; and 
New York s atlas definitely calls attention to these factors. ' 

Baste texts in school administration —Although not specifically listed, the 
fundamental works in school administration by Cubberlcy, the Engelhard ts 
Pittinger, Strayer, Swift, and others should continue to inspire and guide 
thinking and the philosophy of school administration. 

/ A/rfpj.— (1) Sources: A central information office has been established in 
the United States Depanment of the Interior, Geological Survey, Wash- 
mgton, D C., for the purpose of collecting, defying, and furnishing to the 
public information concerning all map and survey data available in the 

Zw^T Cnt T ag M CiCS c and C,SCWhere - aUo Government 
ng Office Price List No. 53, “Maps.. Government maps and direc- 
tions for obtaining them.”) 

Maps of value in school survey work are the blue line prints of postal maps 
which show by symbol post offices, places, houses, schools, churches, roads, 
post-office routes, etc., available by purchase from the Post Office Depart- 
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ment, Washington, D. C. A list of local , and county rural delivery and 
post-route maps is available from that detriment. 

(2) Reproduction: The quantity needed, cost, and use of the map should 
determine the process used. Some processes are (a) multilith; ( b ) rotaprint; 
(<-) planograph; ( d) lithography; (?) photostat; and (/) blue printing (con- 
tact local lithographers, photostat and blue print makers, and local photog- 
raphers). 

Local and State school officials should contact governmental agencies 
in their own States to learn of available maps, equipment, and facilities 
and possibility of reproduction there. 

Master's and doctor's theses— There are on file in many of the libraries of 
the universities and colleges theses in the field of State school administra- 
tion, a number of which are significant to those making studies of the local 
school unit. The number is too large to include all the inferences. A few 
representative ones are listed below. 

Sociological and economic background data . — In any comprehensive study of 
the local school unit geography factors, of wljich population is one, are 
indispensable. 

Indexes of socio-economic ^tus may be/designed to include many or a 
f^w factors, and these selections may cover the subject and each, selection 
be considered representative by its author. There is little agreement, how- 
ever, as to the truth and totality of the picture presented by the selected 
items. A glance at table 78 A, B, and „C, in Office of Education Bulletin 
1938, No. 10 reveals some of the items that may be considered pertinent 
in studying sqcfb-economic status. 

Reference on the various studies of ability and effort of school units to 
provided-total or minimum educational program have not been included * 
in the bibliography. 

Data from governmental sources. — Advantage should be taken of the mate- 
rials available from local, Statb, and Federal Governmental agencies. The 
cooperative participation of thes\agencies is nighly desirable and valuable 

to research. ( ' # . 

''Tnaddition to those mentioned above attention is called tt/the following 
Federal agencies: • 1 

(1) United States Government Printing Office. — A general price list of public 
documents is not available, but numerous lists have been prepared on spe- 
cial subjects and any of these will be furnished free, on application, if the 
person interested will state the subjects concerning which information is 
ejesired. Address inquiries to Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

' (2) United States Department of Commerce— Other data necessary as back- ' 
ground factors in studies of local school units showing population trends, 
composition, and distribution; national wealth and income; illiteracy; etc., 
are iff^ublications of the Bureau of th£ Census and of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce known as the Fifteenth Census of the United 
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States, 1930 (issued decennially) and the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States (issued annually) are obtainable by purchase from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C., and available for reference in most large libraries 
(** Government Printing Office Price List No. 70, “Census Publications. 1 ') 

(3) Untied Stales Depirlment of the Interior , Office of Education.— Many pub- 
lications of the Office of Education on various problems in local and St He 
school administration related to the planning of effective school units are 
available- by purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and by interlibrarv 
loan from the library of the Office of Education. Among these are the 
Biennial 'Survek of Education (for State and city school statistics); Biblioe- 
raphy of Research Studies in Education (annual compilation of research 
studies in education undertaken by universities and colleges, State and 
city school systems, and organizations known to be engaged in the study of 
special phases of education); National, State, and city surveys (the surveys 
made by the Office and bibliographes of such studies); lists of publications ' 
of the Office. (See also Government Printing Office Price List No 31 
“Educatidn.”) , * * 1 

Typewritten and printing bibliographies on various topics in school 
administration are available or are prepared by the staff of the Office of 
Education as need arises. 

(4) Motional Resources Committee— A complete list of the publications of 
the State and regional planning boards is available upon request from the 
National Resources Committee, Washington, D. C. Requests for the publi- 
cations, however, should be sent to the respective State and regional plan- 
mng agencies. - > ' . . 

Regional and State planning board publications which will be helpful in 
the study of local school units as background or supplementary data are 
land-use, economic, and population surveys; planning primers; etc. 

The published report.— To plan and to project the best reports it is neces- 
sary to consider many factors. In addition to comparability of data the * 
data should be presented in a clear and interesting manner, ’there are 
available many standard works concerned with the various phases of a 
report’s production: Style, statistical presentation, graphic presentation 
etc.; yet, even with today’s interest in the illustrated magazine and report’ 
it is surprising to find so many reports with no illustrations or with “ilhJ 
trations” that do not illustrate. Pictures, charts, maps, and other illustra- 
tions are worthless if they do not follow generally accepted principles in 
their production and reproduction. Standard books are available and 

should guide us in our effort to improve the character and “style” of our 
reports. * 

Alexander; Carter, W Govert, TmoN.^iblit^f^fey on educational 
finance, 1923-31. Washington, United State? Government printing 
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office, 1932. 343 p. (Office of education, Bulletin 1932, no. 1 5, Vol. I, 
National survey,of school finance.) . , 

This bibliography doe* for the materials published from 1923 to 1931 what the 
Educational Finance Inquiry’s bibliography did for the earlier years. 

Lists more tMn.5,000 studies of school finance which appeared from 1923 through 
(September) ^ 

Alves, Henry F., Anderson, Archibald W., and Fowlkes, John Gjjy. 
L«ocal school unit organization in 10 States.- Washington, United 
States Government printing office, 1938. 334 p, (Office of education, 
Bulletin 1938, no. 10.) -Bibliography, maps, charts, and tables. 

This is one of the two reports issue<f by the Office of Education as*a result of 
its cooperative; study of 10 States in the Local School Units Project financed by 
the Works Progress Administration. 

Individual State reports were published by Arizona (mimeographed), Arkansas, 
California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania; 
and Tennessee (which see). 

*Ch. XV: “Formulation of plans for the. improvement of public-school organiza- 
tion, u a part of which summarizes the proposed programs for the 10 States. The 
bibliography should be particularly helpfiil to, those studying present status and 
projecting proposed organization. * «. 

American Educational Research Association. School organization. 
Review of educational research (N. E. A.), 4 : 357-68; 404-17; 417-25; 
431-33; and 440-44, October 1934. Bibliography. 

This number of the Review oj Educational Research is a handy compendium of the 
chief facts on school administration and organization and is a guide to sources of 
more detailed data. School administration in this issue deals with the structure 
of the school system and its modifications in response both to social and adminis- 
trative needs, treated genetically, and the literature is reviewed to July 1, 19!ty. 

Ch. I: Units of school organization. William C. Rcavis. pp. 357-68. Discusses 
the various types of administrative units showing origin, present status, advantages, 
and disadvantages. , 

Ch. IV: Organization of administration. * 

• Ai City school administration. Nelson B. Henry and Edward C. Bolraicr. 
pp. 404-17. The authors point to the relative recency of research studies in the 
field of school administration. This section concerns boards of education, ad- 
ministrative officers, and types of administrative organization. 

B. State school administration. .Warren W/Coxe. pp. 410-17. Points out 
that most of the studies of the organization of State departments of education 
have -dealt with the organization as set up in constitutions and laws and that 

. ' few attempts have been made to go beyond the legal provisions to evaluate 
the way in which organization hai functioned. This section concerns the State 
boards of education, the chief State school officials, and staffs of education 
departments. 4 

C. County school administration. Warren W. Coxe. pp. 417—25. Calls atten- 

tion to thp variations in the definitions used to distinguish classes of administra- 
tive units within a State, that all counties in a State are not of the same kind 
of a dminis trative units, and that studies by different authors do not agree in 
their for entire States. This section concerns county boards of 

education, county superintendents, and staffs. 
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American Educational Research Association. School ’ organization 
Review of educational research (N..E. A.), 7: 361HJ5; 394^411 -.pi 
- 437—42. October 1937. Bibliography. * 

^ebro^icoperf Urn review is comment with the desirable connotation of 
ad minis tra non. The consideration of many factors is necessary to a true ^ 

• - ° fKb0 ° l *»““ “<* *-**«*. or plan, 

■ *' m '» » » < 

Ch. I. Territorial units, pp. 361-65.- Nickolau, L. Engelhard, and Haroi.i W 
Duamt * nUmber °C dUtrict> in thc United States and type, of liral 

in tCrri,ori * 1 units - PP- 39^1 1 : A. Cities. 

I P n I J!i c & B Count,c » PP 400-03. William C. Reavi, and 
J. D. Logsdon. C. States, pp. 404-11. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt. 

. The topical treatment for the search in these three phases of administration U 

similar to that m the Review for October 1934. . . 

The items in the bibliograpWe, of this and the October 1934 issue of the Review 

,bon> m * ke * «“ * 

- - a 

•Arizona. State Department of Public Instruction. A study of local, 
school attendance areas and administrative Units in Arizona. Phoenix 
The department, .1936. 185 p. (mimeographed) maps, tables.* 

This is one of the State reports of the Local School Unite Project (Srr „/,«■ 

ittSiEST* Ka ' u * r ‘ N °"* c * roi,n *' ohi «- ou * h » n “' p -“- 

Gives 14 county plans of reorganization. 

This study was made to determine the status of educational conditions in each 

“ Arizo “ to serve As a guide in recommending an edu- 
chuonal program which, when completed, should overcome many of the defects 

“re Td^T, ^ UtUc ^ ^crease in annual expend,- 

S “ d f ’ ,OCre “ *** opportunities of all of the. 

children in the State. The information contained in the study should save as a 
valuable aid and guide to future decisions on school organisation.- 

•Arkansas. State Department of Public Instruction. A study of local 
school units in Arkansas. Little Rock, The department, 1938. 214 p 
maps, charts, tables. 

Tlw U o« WSUK report, of Ox Locj ScLool Uoio. Project, (fcw* 
Arizona, Cahfonua, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vama, and Tennessee.) * . 7 

The general purpmp of the Arkansas. Local School Unite Study were: (1) to 

teanv!’,° r ? n o : w“^ "“J 5 ** d>ta °? ncemin & present schools and school adminiv C 
traUve unite; (2) to formulate standards and plans for the reorganization of easting 

administrative unite into more effective school unite; and (3) to ascertain and plan ' 
for the needs of t^ie future school program of Arkansas. 

TV study embrwed the 75 counties of the State. As an outgrowth of the study 
it r “i *»ch county, proposed programs of reorganization were developed. Nearly 
“ of the county programs have been completed. Some are available In typed 
form, otte* in mimeographed form. Complete data, including the propored re- 
organization, for all counties are on file in the State department of education? 
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The report listed here gives data for the existing 3,134 administrative units and 
gives in summary form the present and proposed programs for three typical counties 
selected to show different situations and conditions and are indicative of the 7 5 
reports on file in the State department. 

•Axtell, Paul H. Judicial determinations affecting the power to create 
v and alter school districts in the United States. .Doctors thesis, 1933. 
New York university, New York, N. Y. 244 p. ms. \ 

Outlines limitations in ‘connection with Federal constitution and Slate con- 
stitutions. » 

Uses material taken ftrom primary sources based pn the decisions of judges in 
cases which have come before courts affecting the power to create and alter school 
districts. 

Briscoe/ Alonzo Otis. The size of the local unit for administration and 
supervision of public • schools. (Doctor’s thesis, 1934.) New ^ork. 
Bureau of publications, Teachers college, Columbia university, 1935. 
1.0 p. (Contributions to education, no. 64.9.) 

An 'analysis of the relation between the sire of the local unit for public-school 
administration and supervision and the economical Administration and super- / 
vision of the schools. ‘ - 

Data were obtained from reports of investigations of public -fchool systems in 1 3 
different States, from reports of the State department of education in 10 diffarent 
* States. Data indicate that units employing 200 teachers or more provide control 
most economically, but that units employing.from 70 to 80 teachers may provide 
adequate control by using a relatively low -percentage of current, expense fo^ the 
purpose. iSie : j>roportiona\e cost of adequate control is comparatively high in 
units employing 4Q-<40 teachers, and becomes prohibitive in the typical unit em- 
ploying fewer than 30. 

•California. State Department of Education. Study of local school 
units in California. Sacramento, The ^partmeht, 1937. 137 p. maps, 
charts, tables. 

This is one of the State reports of the Local School Units Project (Se* alto: 
Arizona, Arkansas, IllincM», Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, aqd 'fenneaaee.) * • . * 

Jhe report aets forth pertinent information on present status of school district 
organization in California. . In order to develop adequate comparisons between 
the large and the small units in respect both to administrative units and attendance 
areas, illustrative proposals for such units in 15 representative counties in California 
are set up. . 

, Complete reorganization proposals formulated by the Califqmfa staff of this study 
' „ have been presented in separately prepared county reports, which are- on file in 
- the State department. _ • 

Carr, Wm. G. Efficient unit of administration. Educational research 
bulletin (N. E. A.), 9 : 238^14, September 1931. 

Cites typical recommendations from State school surveys, emphasizing the need 
for thinking of education in terms larger than the s m all rural district, lists the prin- 
cipal larger units in use or proposed at present* an^- presents characteristics of a 
good unit for rural school administration; but potato to the necessity for research 
i the effectiveness^ of various types of local schotmimto. 
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Chamberlain, Leo M ., <md Meece, Leonard M. The local unu f or 
school administration in the United States. Lexington, College 0 f 
Education, University of Kentucky, 1936. 44 plus 56 p. (In ;w 0 

parts.) (Bulletins of Bureau of school service, vol. viii, nos. 3 and 4 
March and June 1936.) x 

jL'j*** ^ ^ “ d . charac,CT investigation and include , 

survey of the banc and intermediate unit. for school control in ure in the 48 St „„ 

H ni ° intCrTm0f ^ P°P^tion, teaching staff, and «,her 

_ .. f ,^’ d “ interpretation of existing condition* on the basil of an 
g-dmnon damficadon of the Ideal organization for school management. 

f "-, 1 [ndud 7 “P* Weil system* and diagram, lowing the organizat.oo 

^ * yttCnU ' ,D ***» »' *«*» *he rdbdonA^,!* 

be^the ocsJ organisation for school control and certain measure, of school 
efficiency Finally, it furnishes an analysis of the trends in reorganization of the 
locdiimt for school administration. "* 

Covert, Timon. An annotated bibliography of studies pertaining to the 
county ynit of school administration. Washington, Office of eduia- 
tion, 1930. 16 p. Mimeographed. (Circular no. 12.) 

*“ 100 1 • , 

- Educalrona! achievements of one-teacher and of larger rural 
sc «> . ashington, United States Government printing office 19">8 
(Office of education, Bulletin 1928, no. 15.) 23 p. 

A survey of studies on this problem; reveals that larger rural school, are consist- 
ently better m educational achievements than small school*. 

— Good references on consolidation of schools and school districts. 

/r-fm hlngt0n * Un,twl Stalca Government printing office, 1034?' 10 p 
(Office of education, Bibliography no. 27.) 

Contains a list of 60 relevant itenw. 

~ unitt for educational administration a potential economy. 

asrungton, United States Government printing office, 1933. 43 p 
(Office of education, Pamphlet no. 45.) 

Compiles excerpt* from official survey reports on economic resulting from reor- 
ganuation and on pomble-saving* from the establishment of other reo^snixations. 

Cyr, Frank W. Needed research on the reorganization of school districts 
m rural areas. New York, Bureau of publications,. Teachers college 
Columbia university 1937. 23 p. 

Reprinted from Teaj^r* college record, 38: 293-315, January 1937. 

J • • Pan,phlet ‘ hOU,d provokc • criou * linking on the problems of State school 
■ * dminU . traU on- Thc * u thor calls attention to the factors to be considered in the 
reorganuauon of attendance areas and administrative units; what research hasWn 
done; and that further rerearch is needed into educational aims and philosophy as 
they affect reorganization of administrative structure. 

Dawson, Howard A. Satisfactory local school units— Functions and 
\ principles of formation, organization, and administration. Nashville, 
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Division of surveys and field studies, George Peabody college for teach- 
rrs, 1934.' 180 p. (Field study no. 7.) 

Discusses the place and function of the local school unit (n public-school adminis- 
tration, the characteristics of a satisfactory school, satisfactory administrative and 
supervisory organizations, size of a satisfactory local unit of school administration, 
status of local school attendance and administrative units, the reorganization of 
local school uqits, the local school unit and school finance, and the results of the 
reorganization of local school units. 

Deffenbauoh, W. S., and Covert, Timon. School administrative units 
with special reference to the county unit. Washington, United States 
Government printing office, 1933. 25 p. (Office of education, Pam- 

phlet no. 34.) 

Outlines principal legal provisions relating to school administration in States hav- 
ing tome or all counties organized on county unitor srnu county unit plan; presents 
principal statutory provisions for county school taxes; gives general description of 
“district" and town or township administrative units; and give* data on total num- 
ber and size of school units and number of school board members in each State. 

Edwards,' Newton. The courts and the public schools. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1933. 591 p. (Social science studies, no. 28.) 

Chapter II is a comprehensive treatment of district organization and control with 
particular attention to the legal principles governing the creation of schod) districts, 
the alteration of their boundaries, and the effect of such changes on pre-existing assets 
and liabilities. Other chapters deal with the legal status and authority of school and 
district officers. 

Engelhardt, Fred. The need for larger school district unit, 7n For Min- 
. nesota schoob (Bulletin of Minnesota education association, no. i.) p. % 
6-8. May 1954. 

In citing the need for a larger local unit for the support and administration of pub- 
lic schools in Minnesota advantages from the county, as an example of a larger local 
unit, are definitely set forth. States that major changes in methods of distributing 
State funds to schoob should demand reorganization of school districts and that plan- 
ning of a newer type of school district. organization should consider certain prin- 
ciples, which are luted. 

and others. District organization and secondary education. Wash- 
ington, United States Government printing office, 1933. 208 p. 
(Office of education, Bulletin 1932, no. 17, National survey cf secondary 
education, Monograph no. 8.) \ 

Explains in considerable detail the development of present school district organiza- 
tions — in part I for the United Stales; in part II for California; in part III for IUi- 
nob — with emphasis on the secondary. Includes legal provisions, costs, and plans 
that have been made for reorganization of secondary school districts. 

Hay, Homer W. Litigation caused by the creation, alteration, and dissolu- 
tion of school districts. Doctor’s thesis, 1934. University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Abstract in; University of Pittsburgh. Ab- 
stracts 'of theses, researches in progress, *nd bibliography of publica- 
tions, 10: 162-69.) 
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Analyw 1,700 court cates dealing with the creation, alteration, and dmbl .« 
oT school districts in the L mted States. Cases before the courts indicate an exd r 
of statutory protests; 88 percent of the cases dealing sod* the cowolidation oi - . 
tnct. have ciimc before the courts pace 1914. statutes permitting annesatio; tc 
rural districts are not as foment as those providing for rauroopal annexation 

•Holmstedt, Raleigh Warren. Factors affecting the organization <4 
school attendance units. Bloomington, Indiana university, 1 '4 
32 p. (Bulletin <jf the schoaT of education, vol. x, no. 3, June 19$4 

Presents data concerned with (actor, affecting the orgaiyr.aon of school attend- 
ance units with special reference to Indiana; draws conclusions as to standards U 
the sue of school, distance of transportation, and the sire of the attendance a,. 4 . 
connders the functions of administration, supervision, and school support as ti*- v 
affect the nre of the school unit; and points out the relationship between the tcL.j 

other social services in the community as an important aspect of tatiriartorv 
school units. 

* Illinois. State Department op Public Instruction. Study of lo^I 

school units itj. Illinois. Springfield, The department, 1937. 1 58 n 
tables. 1 

This is one of the State reports of the Local School Units Project. (S~ oln 

* J™ 00 *’ California, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohi 9 , Oklalioms 

Pennsylvania, and Tennessee J 

It Uindicated in the preface to dm report {har although county report, in roueh 
.trnuhed form covering the present status have been prepared and iritteo for 5 S of 
the 96 counties studied, 90 counties will be completed at the clow of the project 
(Six counties in Illinois were not included in this »tudv ) 

The purposes of this study are: (1 ) To ducovrr and prosen, important facts con # 
cernmg the schools, pupils, teacherx/lnd corn in the school t^trm of Illinois; and 
(2) to wort out and recommend a program of orgaruxation and finance, on the 
basis of present mats, which will afford improved school advantages to the lan™ 

„ ' Dumber of children. 

I, U I indicated atfo in the preface that this report is ementially preliminary jmd 
vthat the study of focal school units will be continued by the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction following the clow of the project, and that reports w,Jl 

be pruned and iwudd by the State office of public instruction as the wort is com 
pitted. 

Representative bounty report, included are for Adams, Douglas, Hardin, and 
Winnebago. 

Keesecker, W\ W, and Sewell, Franklin C. I^tgal and regulatory pro- 
visions affecting secondary education. Waihington, United Stairs 
Government printing office, 1933. U4p. (Office of education, Bulle- 
tin 1932, no. 17; National survey; of secondary education, Monograph 
no. 9.) \ ^ ' 

As title indicant, tUp monograph primarily concerns secondary itbool admin is- 
traave units The affecting secondary education, however, embody those 
, laws enacted for elementary education. • 

? eCOOtl c * w P ttr M devoted to a brief analysis of the principal types of local 
•chad districts provided for by law and a general review of the various functions 
which such districts gfe a(|tbomi-d to perform. . , « 

Also gives summary of Mgal provisions relating to pupil tuition and trar^portatioo. 
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•Kivtvckv.* State Department of Edcca^on. Study of local school 
units in Kentucky. Frankfort, The department, 1937. 126 p. maps, . 
charts, tables. 

This is one of the State reports of the Local School Units Project. (&v a/re.' 
Arizona. Arkansas, California, Illinois, North Carolina, Ohio. Oklahoma, Pcnntvl- 
vima, and Tennessee ) 

The purpose of this report is to trace briefly the development of public education in 
Kentucky up* to the present time, to set up dewrabte minimum standards for the 
education program, to evaluate the present program in terms of these stand* 
aids, to propose, a more desirable educational program for the Slate in the future, 
and to suggest means of financing such a program. 

Maps of 6 counties shown in report . final maps of all (120) counties and complete 
status’ data as of 1934-35 for Kentucky's 300 school districts are on file in the State 
department at Frankfort. Reports oo present tutus and proposals for more than 60 
comities s^rre completed by May 1936. 

♦Little, Harry A. Poteniia! economics in the reorganization of local 
school attendance units. Doctor’s thesis, 1934. Teachers college, 
Columbia university, New York, Ni Y. Teachers college, Columbia 
uhivenity, 1934. 78 p. (Contributions to education, no. 628.) 

Analyzes data obtained from county reorganization Virveys of 223 COqptirs «n l 5 
States concerning types of proposed consolidations of schools and the ch&l^p which 
dwi«e consolidations would make in the cost of schools. fGives formulas foC estimat- 
ing the proportional cast of consolidated schools, thp percentage of the original cost 
of the schools which can be saved through consolidation; the percentage of children 
requiring, transportation; and the cost of transportation. v 

MoehuUn, Arthur B. A technique for determining natural communities. 
In National council on schoolhouse construction. Proceedings of 
Thirteenth annual meeting, 1935. Nashville, Tenn., The council, 1935. 
p. 63-66. 

‘ Discusses briefly the 1935 survey of certain areas in Michigan (particularly the 
technique used in Washtenaw County) to determine possible variations in type of 
school organization ttn' "*! to a general reorganization plan. Gives the outline of 
the complete survey of which sections 3 and 9 describe the natural community. 
“The result (of the county study] was the division of the county (20 townships; 1 53 
districts; 70,0%) people) into seven natural communities and one special social 
area created by a consolidated school district. In all except the two largest centers, 
the division b e twee n urban, farm/and noofann population is fairly good so that in 
u i mi of political powihilitri the farmer would not be submerged. . . . 

••The results of this experimental study will be used as a bans for more extensive 
survey of the entire State. It indicates definitely that the county does NOT make 
the best farm of district in thickly settled areas. It indicates definitely the 

~wl fbr a variety of flexible districts such as community, courtly, and region.” 

National Education ^Association. A self-survey plin for State school 
systems. Research bulletin (N. E. A.), 8 (nos. 2 and 3) : 55-86; 89— 163, 
March and May 1930. \ * 

Pt. I. Checklists. Suggests 15 checklists and directions for their use: 3 oq the 
-• cMd and his welfare; 6 on the teaching profession; 2 on State school finance; 1 on 
■ material equipment; 3 on administration (1 of which is on State board and 
■nnthii on Stater department of education). 


63180* — 39 8 
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ft. II. • Discusses each checklist and each item therein and gives referenc e to 
sources. ° 

New York. Regents’ inquiry into character and cost of public educa- 
tion in the State of New York. New York school district atlas. Albany 
The regents, 1937., 450 p. • 

Shows boundaries of sdflSol districts, locations of schools, highways, railroads * 
nvers, mountains, and county lines* ' 

North Carolina. State Department of Public Instruction." Study 
of Ideal school .units in North Carolina. Raleigh, The department, 
1937. 191 p. illus., maps, charts, tables. V 

This is one of the State reports of the Local School Units Project. 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsvl- 
vania, and Tennessee.) „ . * * 

: .. The purpose of the study in North Carolina was: (1) To trace the historical 

growth and development of public education in the State from the local stand- 
point; (2) to determine the status of present educational opportunities; and' (3) to 

o er suggestions and recommendations for the reorganization and improvement of 
existing facilities* > 

There are presented brief statements and statistical tables concerning the public 
schools of the State as a whole, and recommendations for their improvement. As 
representative of the present local status of schopls, spot maps and descriptive expo- 
sitions are given for several counties. Iris indicated in the preface to this stiidv 
that material of this kind will be made available to local school authorities for the 
other counties covered by this survey. 

"* 0l 2r’/S STATE Department of Education. Study of local school units 
CjA Ohio. Columbus, The department, 1937. 271 p. charts, maps * 
• tables. * ; 

^ . T his is 0nc of the State sports of the Local School Units Project. *(■?« also: 

Arizona, Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee.) 

« Three of the eleven purposes listed for this study are: Develop a program of 
schoo organization in each county, making specific recommendations on both 
school districts. and schools, in order to assist the county boards of education in 
carrying out the provision of the School Foundation Prograrif Act (1935); Set up 
reorganization standards and' apply them in the development of the individual 
county reports; and show clearly both the educational and economical ad van- 
* ^7* tnc recommended program of reorganization. , 

Pt. I of this report consists largely of materials showing the development of elk 
- mentary schools, high schools, and school districts in Ohio since its admission t<F 
the Union in 1803. This information is centered in chapters showing significant 
trends, minimum standards, and an evaluation of the present status of schools and 
school dhtnets, and significant trends in the financing of public education in OKo. 
^ VI 1/ summarizes certain Recommendations made in each county report 
• Pt. IIA beginning with page. 149, is A study of the piiblic schools of Ashland 
'* ' txmnt y wvf 1 recommendations fpr their future organization This county report 
was selected by Ohio as representative of the 88 county reports on fife in tjie State 
department) of education. Many of the county reports wfere made available for 
distnbujioar: 

*Qklahoma. State Department of Education. Study of local school 
units in Oklahoma. Oklahoma City, The department, 1938. 392 p. 
nwps, charts, tables. 
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This is one of the State reports of the Local School Units Project. (See also: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee.) * ' ' 

Chs. I-IV concern present status of attendance areas and administrative units, . 
trends, andean evaluation of present status. Chs. V-VII concern minimum stand- 
ards, proposed programs for five typical counties and proposed State organization; - 
the proposed financial program and estimated costs; and the proposed legislative 

program. ' \ 

Oklahoma has on file in the State department A ata of the same type for each of . 

its school districts. * ' 1 * 

♦Pennsylvania. . State Department of Public Instruction. Study df 
local school units in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, The department, 1938. 

1 50 p. maps, diarts, tables. 

This is one of the State reports of the Local School Units Project. fiS re also: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, 'Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
- homa, and Tennessee.) 

The material in this report is a summarization of data concerning the present 
status of schools in Pennsylvania. Section V presents, the proposals for reorganiz- 
ing one county. Section VI concerns the proposed financial program. Section VIP' 
summarizes recent and proposed legislation affecting the merging of districts and 
the consolidation of schools. »■ „ 

Data are on file inMhe State department of public instruction for cacti county in 
Pennsylvania. 

♦Tennessee. State Department of Education. A study of local school 
units in Tennessee. Nashville, The department, 1937. 206 p. maps, 
charts, tables. . 

4 i This is one of the St^te rep6rts of thp Local School Units Project. (See also : 
Arizona, "Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa* £nd Pennsylvania.) • , 

The fourfold purpose of the Tennessee study isi^lTTo trace educational trends 
ii/the State relating to Jocal school attendance peas ano-tojocal, school adminis- 
trative units; (2) to formulate desirable minimum standards )for guidance in the 
organization or reorganization of local school units; (3) to evaluate the present 
status of attendemee areas and local school administrative units; aijd (4) to project 
a proposed eduAtional program on the basis of desirable minimum standards. 

Gives data showing present status and proposed organization for Tennessee’s 95 
.counties. More detailed proposed program and maps shown for Cheatham County. > 
The State department has on file completed studies of many of the counties and 
several of these were epade available for distribution. 

Texas. State Board of Education. Texas State-wide 'school adequacy 
* survey. Austin, The board, [c. 1938] 1803 p. maps, tables. 

‘ This is the State report of the State WPA project in Texas. It is^a State-wide 
survey of the schools throughout all counties (254) of the State, an^, no doubi 
- the clatsf constitute the greatest source of statistical information that has ever been 
gathered upon the subject of education in the history of Texas. The supporting 
data for the survey are on file for the ready refcrenccof various public officials and 
interested citizens of the State.. 

The report includes findings from studies relating to public-school expenditure^ 
to 'the status of the teaching personnel, to the availability of secondary school oppor- 
tunitie&Jfeboys and girls of Texas, and to the possibility of the organization of more 
satisfacl^ local schoql units. . • 

Th* trend is definitely toward larger administrative units — lounty or district. 
Detailed studies madeflurii^g the past 3 years of 30 counties indicate that the total 

; z* ' *” * 

4 
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number of administrative units in the State might possibly be reduced to some threes 
or four hundred. • 

. Thc report states that “in order to plan school programs for any countv it is 
necessary to. weigh carefully and analyze closely the existing conditions", and “b isi c 
factual data revealing existing situations must be considered from the point of m, w 
of the State as a whole if the findings are to be of real assistance to Texas in es.ab- 
lishing and maintaining a satisfactory system of public education." 

United States. Department of the Interior. Office of Education. 
Reorganization of school units: A report of the proceedings of a cnr> 
ference called by the Commissioner of Education ashington, D. C 
June 17-19, 1935. Katherine M. Cook.,*/. WasKington,United Stales 

Government printing office, 1936. 91 p. (Qffice of education. Bulletin 
1P35, no. 15.) 

Includes short bibliography. „ " I ^ 

The conference offered an opportunity-tea group of school officials'who have been 
or are now confronted with questions concerned with administrative reorganization 
to discuss their practical aspects and formulate accepted principles and guides to f 
successful practices. 6 \ 

F^ur major topics with added consideration of allied questions formed the basis 
of the program: (1) Satisfactory local school units— principles involved and proce- 
dures desirable in securing such units; (2) the relationship between satisfactory local 
administrative units and school financing; (3) procedures and techniques involved 
in reorganization studies; and (4) legislation designed to achieve best results in 
reorganization of school administrative units. 

Jtah. ReportoLlhc subcommittee on education to the Governor and 
State lenrffa ture : School finance study and A’study of consolidatioh of 
UtahscUool districts. Salt Lake City, Investigating committee of Utah 
governmental unks, 1936. 179 p. maps, tables, charts 

nUztcX 2 “ PrCParCd Wi,h thC aid ° f W ° rkS P™*™ Administration Projects 

Sec. I. School finance study. J. R. Mahoney, pp. 11-118. y 
This study may seem almost wholly concerned with financial conditions of the / 
school districts of Utah with, reference to consolidation, yet fc was intended at the 
same* time to reveal the significant features of school finance for each district. 

e study gives the advantages and disadvantages of consolidation in terms of 
finance, emphasizing that the significant features of the problem are evident onlv as 
condiuons in each proposed consolidation are examined. 

The author holds that in “considering a problem of this kind with enough serious- 
ness to make it likely that something will be done about it, makes it highly important 
that we give consideration not only to our present situation but to conditions that 
may anse in the future" and adopt “a plan with flexible features such a, will make it 
easy to adjust to changing circumstances.” 

Aithough some supporting data were omitted because of lack of funds for printing 
^them, they are on file and may be made available in some form at a later date. The 
data omitted consisted of tables containing significant financial and other measur- 
able features for each of the districts that would comprise new consolidated units. 

It is proposed that the 40 districts be reduced to 11. 

Sre. II. Consolidation of Utah school districts. Philo T. Farnsworth, p. 119-79- 
. comparative data on school consolidation in United States and Utah com - 

pared with lj western States| a history of consolidation in Utah to prerent time- a - 
detailed analyiis of present conditions in the 40 school districts; and various plans aiid 
comparisons resulting from the findings. V 
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Appendix 1 


Thq following forms arc suggested for the collection and tabula Am of 
data* necessary to study present status and to project proposed organiza- 
tion for local and State school systems and to insure comparability of 
studies made. 

It is necessary and desirable in some instances to modify the forms to 
fit situations due to legal prescription and differing organization in the 
various States. If it is found that data are called for on the 6-3-3 plan 
of school organization and the 8-4 plan obtains in the State; or that data 
are called for by county instead of some other political subdivision or the 
administrative unit; or thSt additional forms are required to collect data 
called for on the summary forms, because such forms are not at present 
in use in the area studied; or that content of item$ or date of data sup- 
plied differ from the coptent and date called for, appropriate changes 
should be made since the forms readily admit them and in most instances 
carry suggestions pointing to .these modification's. In order that the 
fullest value may result from the completed studies individually and 
collectively and that they may be usjjjul in educational planning, any 
changes in, or variations from, the procedure suggested or the content 
of the items called for should be indicated clearly in footnotes. 

One of the purposes of research studies is to furnish comparable data. 
The uniformity of the bases on which recommendations are made'ean be 
controlled if dataware uniformly record*^ and reported and if terminology 
is relatively fixed or kjdefined in the study. 

In view of the progress made in the last garter of a century in the 
program of the Office of Education and cooperating agencies toward uni- 
form recording and reporting procedures and systems, attention is called 
to the^revision of Statistical Circular No. 10, the definitions of terms, and 
the forms issued by the Office of Education. 


1 See ch. V. 
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Form 4. — Scholastic Population’by 5-Year Intervals 

County State .* 


129 


Administrative unit 

Scholastic population 1 as of — 

• Number 

t 

Name 

1910-11 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1925-26 

r 

1930-31 

1935-36 

1 

fry _ 

S 

S 

V 

« 

1 

7 

8 

tez 




- 




W-+ 







t 





1 

1 






1 


1 Includes all pupils within the schbol census ages. May be reported for each interval by age groups, as 6-11, 
12-14, and 15-17. 

v 

** TFOrm 5. — General Population by 10-Year Intervals 1 

County State 


Administrative unit 

Total population as of — 

percentage of gain or loss 

Number 

Name ^ 

1900 

1910 

1920* 

f 

1930 

1900 to 
1910 

1900 to 
1920 

1900 to 
1930 

1910 to 
1930- 

1920 to 
1930 

r 

t 

- i 

t 

S v 

4 

I 

. 1 

w 
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s 

8 

• 

It 

' n 

• 

* * 
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1 Baaed on Federal census reports, , 

Form 6, — Assessed Valuations and School Tax Rates by 5-Year Intervals 

« • 

County * State 


Administrative unit 

Assessed valuation 

\ 

School uz rate 

For current expense , 

For debt service 1 

Total 

Number 

Name 

lfcO 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1 

a 

s 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 

18 

18 

14 

11 

—L 

•It 

17 

18 
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1 Include only rates for bond and interest purposes. 
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Form 7.— School Enrollment • by Grades 
0 0 / 
• " i l • Data for school year 19. . 

Coun, y state. 


Administrative unit and 

•chool > 


Enrollment by grade* 1 


Number 


Name 




Grade 


2 J ‘i, 5 6 


I 






% 



Grade ' 


3 

f2 

7- 

8 

9 

1 





IS 


.... 

.... 

E 

... > 


— ^ 

0 

Grade 

* a 

10 

II 

12 

— 


— 

14 

11 

It 


.... 

1 

::::] 


£ 5 


n i. 


I 


1 Or member* hip. . y 

or ** a ^ d °° * b «‘* ***** the '&rs kru ^ .. • 


Int owfefeL' ^ * D *• ,, ou * er ** «-» or the 6-6 pl.n, ch,o«e to coneepond ,o ,he 

0 

- t 

'Form 8.— Enrollment in Elementary and Secondary Schools by 5-Year 


CltLI - 
dill. 


Intervals 




Item > « 

— -> 1 n 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1930 

49)5 

. A • . 'V t , " 

4 

t 

• « 

.4 

1 

t 

4 1 

» 

1. Elementary school*: 

(a) Enrollment (grade* ) 

- 00 Increase or decrease 

!8 feSrs.ttT."?-::::::-- t- 

(c) Percentage increase or decrease * - . 

— y ... . 

— ... 



k 

0 

•O 

i ° 

1 F rom previous 5 years. 
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Form 9. — Aob-Grade Distribution of Elementary Pupils 1 by Schools According 

to Number of Teachers 

Data for school year 19, . 


Name and number of administrative unit 

County State. 


Type of achool 

Number of pupila 

1 • 
Percent of pupil* 

Underage 

Normal' 

*F 

Overage 

Underage 

Normal 

Overage 

>-$ i , 

1 

s 

4 

i * 

1 

• 

7 

Ueachfr. — - 


* 





u 5-teacher ..... 







IS-9-teacher 







Idee -more-teacher 















i What grades are included in elementary level’ 


Form 10, — Number of .Minutes per Week Devoted to Each Subject m Each 
Grade in Typical 6-Teacher and 1 -Teacher 1 Elementary Schools 




Data for school year 19. 


County * State. 


Subject* 

Grade in 6- teacher achool \ 

Grade in 1 -teacher achool 1 

" ^ p 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 1 

Sixth 

Fint 

Second' 

Third 

Fourth. 

Fifth' 

Sutlfo 


^ I 
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4 

4 
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7 

4 

9 

T 

14 

11 

It 

IS 
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* " i 


1 If achool organisation in Elate include* grade# above tilth at elementary modify th^form accordingly. 
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1 Uic one lioe for each item of indebted!***. 
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Form 14.— Schedule* of Payments for Bond Issues 

Dat^for school-year 19. v « 

Name and number of administrative unit 

County. . % * . State * . A r. . 


Bond issues and 
numbers 1 

0 

a 

Date con- 
tracted 

Rate of 
interest 

Date due 

Prlnci- 

pal 

Interest 

t 

Total 

Trustee or to * ,rr. 
payable 

m 

1 

I 

% 

t 

4 

l 

• 

- 7 

. 









ir 
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maturin^eadi^etr 1 * 011 ^ lhc *‘ Fir,t ‘“ W ’ 00 l ^ c fir,t ,ine » * nd on fo,i O"™g lines, amounts (by bond number* > 




Form 15.— Sources and Apportionment op Revere for Schools Provided Ay 
f State 

’ Data for school year 19. . 

State ' 


% 

THE 


Item 


- h 


Amount 


I. State school funds by sourer: . / 

A. Appropriationsirom State general funds * 

B. State taxes levied whollv.or in part for the schools, the "proceeds of’ which’do". 

not become a pan of State general funds: 

^ 1. General property ; 

$ -2. Income (personal or corporate, or both) 

* 3. Motor fueL.i ... 

4. Severance (taxes on natural productions) * ~~~ 

♦ (1) General ' 

f2) Special: 

(1) Tobacco.., ;• a 

(2) Other (specify) * 

* ^ 6." Other school taxes (specify) 1111111111111 

C. Permanent school fund 

Total from State sources * «■ 


— *k- 

Percent 1 


II. State school furttU by mtthod of apportlonnmt: * 

A. General aid: 

1. Scholastic 4 

2. Teacher unit/. I 

3. Other (specify) IIIIIIIIIIIII?!! 

C 

• 1. Vocational education’ __ 

2. Transportation... ] 

3. Other (specify) 

* 1 + 


o 

ERIC 


Total ftpm State sources *. 

✓ 


, * -Percent of totafrrom State sources. 

;,.| I ° cluJ e -! e r‘* tiv<! *P pro P rill i on ? t m th* public »ehool. from St.te' general fundi. Do not include in' ’thi. 
Item proceed! from toy State t.i levied wholly or in part for the ichooli. 

1 Totals for items I and II should be the same. * - 

A , 1 r d , ic ; te w ^ th « r ,?n ceMU^ enrollment v average daily attendance* or other bask 

iWi“ e“ niX^^^^ * dminiU,iliVe UBit i0 rd » ti0n 10 

> 1 Include as "special aid” monies the Stau apportions to any school administrative unit for a specific purpose. 


, Q 


♦ . 




Form 16. — Financial Receipts For School Support 




Form 17. — School Expenditures by Administrative Units 
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Form 18.-Check List for Adequacy of School Buildings, Grounds, and 

Equipment 

»• * 

Data for school year 19. . 

Various approaches and emphases are. possible in studying school building adeo, 
and utilization. Form 18 may be modified to include fewer items or expanded in 

dude more detail. Use a separate form for each building. 

It is advisable for instance to have prepared for each building sketches to show , hf 
size of site, location of the building or buildings, gardens, athletic fields, wells, streets 
etc., and dimensions and characteristics of individual rooms in order that these sketches 
may be used by the local superintendent’s office to prepare plans to scale. 

An inventory card for each building on which data are recorded periodically mav lie 
prepared and filed in the office of the local superintendent. 

A. Location and utilization. 

1 . Name and number of school " ~ « 

2. Building is located J in the \ of the X of Sec. . . . Two 

Range * • \ F * 

3. Administrative unit name and number County 

State 

4. Encircle grades provided: K 1 


5. Total enrollment (exclude du- 

plicates) . 

6. Average daily attendance 

7. Membership as of ( )_ . 

8. Number of teachers 

9. Number of pupils housed in tem- 

porary quarters. 

10. Number of seats or pupil-sta- 

tions vacant one or more pe- 
riods during typical day (sum 
of seats vacant during first 
period, second period, etc.)/. . . 

11. Number of periods classrooms 

are not used during typical 
day (sum of classrooms vacant 
first period, second, period, 
etc.) • ' 


2 3 4 

Elemen- 

tary 1 


5 6 7 8 9 

Junior 
itigh school * 


10 11 12 13 14 
Senior 

high school * Total 


Items involving judgment ^ 

• 12. Building is at present (check): Crowded or congested ; used nearly to 

capacity ; large enough to house more pupils 

13. Classrooms or part of building most congested (check): Elementary , 
junior high school ; senior high school ... 


I 
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Form 18 . — Check List for Adequacy of School 'Buildings, Grounds, and 

Equipment — Continued 

B. School sites. 

1 . Owned by (checker Board of education ; other (specify) 


C. 


2. Status of ownership (check) : Deed in fee simple ; conditional deed ; 

leased* ; otherwise (specify) # . 

3. Size of site to nearest half acre acres. 

4. Portion now usable for playground (to nearest half acre) acres. 

5. Improvements on site (check): Walks to main entrance ; lawns ; 

landscape planting ; drainage (tile, etc.) ; equipment for play- 
grounds 

* Items involving judgment 

Satis- Unsatis • 1J unsatisfactory, 

jactory Jactory guv reasons 

6. Size of site * . . . 

7. Contour of site 

8. Size of playground space . . * 

9. Surface of playground space !....! ' 

10. Drainage . 

n. Walks : 

12. Lawns 

13. Landscape planting. . 

14. General surroundings . 

A o Remarks 

15. Should site be enlarged?. 

16. Can site be readily enlarged? 

17. Should grounds be leveled or filled in?. , / 

18. Can they easily be leveled or filled in? 

19. If site should be enlarged, how many acres should be added? acres; 

approximate cost $ .... 

20. If site should be leveled or filled in, give approximate cost of work $ 

The School Building. 

1. Owned by (check): Board of education ; other (specify) 



2. Age: . . v . 

* (a) Give date of construction ; date of additions , 

(b) (Check): Under 5 yeaip old . . . . .\ ; 5-14 years ; 15-24 

years . ; over 25 years 

3. Stories: Number of stories above basement stories. 

4. Basement: Is there a basement? ; is it a full basement? 1 

5. Exterior walls are (check): Concrete ; stone ; brick 

blocks (tile or concrete) ; frame (plain) ; frame (stucco or 

veneer) *• 

6. Roof: Wood shingles ; composition ; clay tile ; slate ; 

metal ; other (specify) 

7. Painting: Is buifting painted outside? ; inside? ' f 

8/ Corridors: - * - * 

(a) Width of main corridors ft.; secondary corridors . ft. 

(b) Construction (check): Concrete or steel part steel or concrete and 

part wood ; wood 


O 

ERIC 


o 

ERIC 
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Form 18.— Check List for Adequacy of School Buildinos, Grounds, and 

Equipment — Continued 

C. The School Building — Continued. t - 

9. Stairways: 

(a) Number to, second floor width ; number to third floor 

width . ’ 

(b) Construction (check); Concrete or steel part steel or concrete and 

part wood ; wood " 


Items involving judgment 
Satisfactory 


Nteds re - 
pairs or re - 
, placements 


Approximate 
cost of re- 
pairs or re- 
placements 

10. Foundation 

1 1 . Exterior walls 

12. Interior walls , 

13. Roof ; ’ ’ ’ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ ‘ 

1 4. Doors and windows 

15. Exterior paint 

16. Interior paint 

• 17. Floors : 

* 18. Stairways 

19. Plaster % ' 

20. Other (specify) * ; 

.D. General Service Systems. 1 /’ 

1. Heating: ■* ' 

(a) Kind (check): Steam hot water ; warm air ...... ;/elec- 

tnc units ; vented gas radiators ; unvented radiators . \ . ... • 

jacketed heaters (give No.) ....... ’ * 

(b) Is automatic temperature control installed? 

(c) Kind of fuel used . . 

2. Fire protection system: 

Is school equipped with: 


V' • ' 


(Check) 
Yes No 

(a) Fire-proof boiler room? 

(b) Fire-resistive stairs? 

(c) F;re-resistive corridors? 

(d) Fire escapes? 

( c ) Stand pipes and hose reels? ... 

(0 Exit lights and signs? ... 

(g) Chemical, fire extin- 
guishers? .. .. 


(Check) 
Yes No 

(h) Automatic fire alarm 

- system? ... 

(i) Direct fire call? 

0) Aqtomatic sprinkling sys- 

1cm (in hazardous 

rooms)? 

(k) Fire doors and partitions? .-. ^ /. 


Number 

3. Cleaning system? 

(a) Kind of equipment (check): Vacuum cleaners, electric hand 

(b) , Arp wood floors waxed? ; oiled? ' ’ 

(c) Janitor service: Hired adults, full-time part-time .; . hired 

pupil* ..V teachers ....... 

4. ‘Artificial lighting: 


(a) Kind (check): None ; oil lamps 

. ; electricity r 


gas lamps -'gas 


o 
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Form 18; — Check List *or Adequacy of "School Buildings,^ rounds,* and 
1 Equipment — Continued 


, v . halls ; toilets 


D. General Service Systems— Continued. - 
v 4. Artificial lighting — Continued.- 

(b) location of lights (checks): Auditorium 

; classrooms 

(c) Source of electric # current : From school plants ; from community 

system., M 

5. Special equipment: . 

(a) Is there a school clocks ; is it electrically regulated? 

(b) Is there a clock in each classroom? /, 

(c) Check kind of signal system: Hand bell ; large bell ; electric^ 

bell operated by hand by the clock 

(d) Is there a telephone in principal's office? ; in each classroom? ; 

in special room? . . » 

(e) Is there a first-aid cabinet: In principal's office? ; in each classroom? 


6. Facilities for drinking, washing, and bathing: 

(a*) Type of lavatories: Give number of basins or bowls with running water 
' . ; without running water ‘ % , 

(b) Type of drinking water facilities: Bubble fountains . . . . (gyve number on 

grounds in building )\ individual cups . T..,.; common 

cups ; other (specify) • ; none 

(c) ' Source ot drinking water: Public or community system ; school ar- 

tesian well ; school driven or bored well v ; dug well ; 


spring 


(d) Method of securing water:* Power-operated pump and pressure tank ; 

force pump ; ordinary pump ; windlass and Jacket ; 

handrover-hand pump carried from off site ...... (if so, how 

far? ). 

(c) Bathing facilities^ Number of showers for boys t ; for girls 

(f) Hot and coldjKmer: Hot water for washing ....... for showers. . ; 

cold water for washing , for showers . 

(g) Janitors* slop sinks: In separate closets or inclosifres ; in main toilets 


7. Toilets and urinals: . x 

(a) Type of toilet: Water flush ; chemical ; outdoor privy with 

pit , without pit 

(b) Number of seats for boys ; for girls 

(c) Type of urinals: Individual stalls ; give number ; troughs 

; give number of lineal Teet ; outdoors 


Items involving judgment 


List repairs 
needed 


List other respects in 
which inadequate 


8. Heating * 

9. Fire protection 

10. Cleaning system 

11. Artificial lighting. . , 

12. Other special equipment . 

^ 1 3.* Water supply 

14. Toilets 

J5. Other (specify) 
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1 


Fork 


18. -Check List for Adequacy br School Buncos, Grounds, 
' Equipment — C ontinued • 

» The Classrooms. 

1 . Number of regular classrooms: In the basement ; on the first floor 

on the second floor ; on the third floor ...... ; , ot al 

2. Number of'rlassrooms not in use • why not* 

3. Are cla«room wall, plastered? ; tinted? . . .V.'.'/whaYcolor? 

' Arr P'^red? • painted? ; what color? 

Information for each classroom: « 

Room number 

5. Grade... 7 . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7, 8 

6. Pupil enrollment * 

7. Area of classroom (sq. ft.) . 

8. Area window space (sq. ft.) * „ * 

9. Percent window space (item 8) is of floor ** 

space (item 7) 

10. Number of windows: 

(a) Front of room ~ 

(b) Left of room 

sJ (c) Right of room 

(d) Rear of room . / 

11. Number of single patent desks. 4 

12. Number of double patent desks .v- v. . V * 

1 3. Number of benches or other desks 

H. Number of electric oudets 

15. Is thebe a teacher’s dc*k? ' ^ * ‘ * 

16. Are there window shades? 

17. Is there a thermometer? 

18. Is there a cloakroom? 


AND 


Items involving judgment 


19. Paint: * 4 ' H 

(a) Not painted 

(b) Wrong Color 

(c) Needs renewing 

20. Doors need repairs 

21. Windows should be rearranged 

22. .Closets or bookshelves needed \ . 

23. Artificial lighting needs attention 

24. Heating needs attention 

25. Blackboards : 

(a) Should be replaced . 

(b) More needed 

26* Pupils’ desks need attention 

27/ Shades in poor condition or of wrong kind . 

28. Rpom poorly equipped . . ! , . 

29. Number of desks not adequate . 


►1 2 


Room number 
3 4 5 6 7 8 


9 10 
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Form 18 . — Check List for Adequacy of School Buildings, Grounds, and 

Equipment-— Continued , 

F. Special Rooms* 




Give number Floor area Pupil 
In use Not in use sg. Jt. stations • 

€ 


1 . Play rooms 

2. Auditoriums , ; ' . ; 

3. School libraries in building * + 

(aJMjive total number of volumes X. 

4. Rooms in building fopc 

(a) Industrial arts or manual training 

(b) Home economics # n ....... * j 

5. Rooms in another building for: 

j (a) Industrial arts or irfanual training ) 

(b) Home econojnics. 

' 6. Cafeterias * . * • , . 

. 7. Principal’s office^ - • 

8. Rooms for janitor’s supplies 

9. Others (specify) 

Items involving judgment 

10. Auditorium: 

(a) Is it adequate? Yes ;_no ; If not, why not? 

(b) Is*t satisfactorily equipped? Yes ; no . ^ 

11. List below other special rooms that are inadequate and explain inadequacies:. . 


12. If any special rooms are not in use, list rooms and explain: 


G. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS' CONCERNING BUILDING AND SlTE. 


Items involving judgment 

ft . (Check) 

1. Recommendation concerning building. 

(a) Should be abandoned 7 . * 

(b) Might be retained temporarily ! 

<c) Suitable for permanent retention 

(10 years or more) 

2. Recommendation concerning site: 

(a) Should be abandoned 

(b) Might be made suitable for retention ........ 

(c) Satisfactory for continued use and 

improvement 

3. Further recommendations or remarks: 

Prepared by (or under supervision 6f) 

(Name) 

Date 

1 Such at teats, place at laboratory tablet, etc. 


Give reason 


(Title) 


o 
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Form 19. Number and Percentage of Pupils F.nrolled 'According to-Nuvbi 
* ‘ Teachers,* # 


K Of 


♦ * • 


County . . 

Data for school year 1 9 . 




% 

•** 

Sue k4 schsfcl 

1 

Number of 
pupils 

1 

Percentage 
of pupils 1 

Number of 
schools 

A\Tf ft 

numtw • j 
pop»U ;* r * 

tesc lir * i 

1 

I 


4 

i 


ltntfvr 

2 te ac her 

J-teacher 
♦-teacher. . 

S teacher . 

. * 

7- teacher 

8- teacher 

9- if«chff 
Ik teacher . . 

0>Tf 10-teacher 



»f«ven fr.iLij-, 




• o-vd, .bV.uX'Toi piK 

Form 20 -Number and Percentage or- S chools,* Teachers, and Pup.l, Enroued 

According to Lencth op TerjI 

DrU for school year 1 9 . . . 


I^ost h of Irrm 


. 3 montlu 

4 mom hi 

5 months 

6 monthly. 

7 months 

8 months 

9 months 

10 months 

Totsl - . 


Schools 

Teachers 

* 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

1 

4 

I 


■ 




i 

100.0 


100 0 . 


Pupils 


Number 


Percent 




, respectively. 


/ 


/ 
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. Fow, 22. Data R^nsa to Teaching Personnel* Classroom Teach,* . 

^ Schools and AAaNisrRATn'E L’niH^ v *' 

%Dau for *choc4 >tat 19„ . 


Name 

\ 


Num- 

ber 


Pie- 

men* 

Ury 


Junior 

b<gh 

tchool 


S*o*or 

high 

echoed 


*h. . 


\ 

Admmit- 
l rau vc 
unit and 
echoed 


^ eara of e aperient* • 


A 

i 


o 

Training « 

High 

school 

only 

Co! leg* 

I- 

>ear 

2- 

yean 

J* 

• year* 

R*<8r^j Mit It, 

>1*.' « - 
^ r t rrr | degree* je^-,. 

4 

T 

■ 

• 

• 

'• n It 

1 

1 

j 


J 1 

I 

1 1. ' 

i 



-i • - * • 1 

! '" i 

. . 

i 



j 

== 

i 1 


i 

1 

2 

J 

IS 

14 

U 

. . t . 

...J 

....J 


14 


S 

IT 


16- ||- 
10 20 

19 


21 or 


\ can of (enure * 


1 

2 

1 

, 4 

5 

0 

10 

n- 

20 

21 or 
more 

< 

tt 

St 

M 

U 

H 

IT 

t- — 

is 




.... 

.... 





■ * •* | 


.... 



y//.\ 







r . . j 

i 

-i 

d 


t ; 


Acer- ir 

*0* f » 

Innuai .*> 

#iar.\ f.M.. 1 

I 


° f . lejchm for ***** on a eeparate Lnc “““ tod ftumb " °< "* *dqun»atraiiiT utut 

• tet ££•„•, vr °* ^ ^ ^ “***-« * 

Pn T' P“"r.. •«'«<»«■ pcr~«u >~r. ' 

reported IQ accordance »nh lundt of certibcatee aut ho t d . supply appropriate columns therefor. 

Form 23. Tax Rates for School Support 
N m 

Dau for* school year 19 M * 

County. 


Percentage of 
property env- 
ered by each 
levy 


Number of * 
diathcu vot- 
ing each levy 

Number of 
•choUstica • in 
diitrict voting 
each levy 

Aaaeaaed valu- 
atioq of prop- 
erty covered 
by each levy 

1 

' -A 1 

•.> 

4 

* / 





S' 

A I . 

"/’* 
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Form 24.— Amount of Assessed Valuation per Scholastic 


Data for school year 19. . 


Stale 


▼ <« 

♦ if 

valuation per *du4Mt«c 1 " 

K*' * 

r ,\umhef of 
r tcholavttc* 

s 

Pff\mti((r of 
acholatttc* 

Number t*f aJ- 
minuirimt 

unity 

* 1 

0 • 

t 

1 

1 

“ , a 

! 

* "* i 

1 ! 
- ’ ■ , 

!"A“ 

• r 

” * 

* / i 


r- 


1« (Qtrniti otS^OQ, or multiple* thereof. 

Fi<*m 25 — Number and Percentage of Scmools, Teachers, and Pities, According 
to Annual. Instructional Cost per Pupil in A\#raue Dailv Attendance * 

f 

Data for school year 19 . . 


County Stale 

-Hr 




Annual coal prr puts I tn average 
v drily Miroiiiuc 


Si Hi*>l* 


Number 


Lr«» th»n 410. 

*10-41* \ 

* 


Percent 


Tr»t her* 


Number 


Percent 


- i—r 


PiftnU in Iirrift 
Jflil) «Ufadm<r 


/ 1 « 

Number I Percent 


. ' i * 7 - 7 . . v 

i3£Zii£ ii5P :: " :r ' 


Form 26.— Number and Percentage of Schools, Teachers, and Pupils, According 
to Instructional Cost per Month per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 


County 


Data for school year 19. 

. . . . . Stale 


d 

* Coil p^r month per pupil in average 
• daily attendance 

* 

► 

School* 

Teacher* 

Pupil* in average 
daily attendance 

Number 

Percent 

a 

» Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

* 

• 1 % . 

1 

. »' . 

4 

■ 

4 

M 

0 

\ ? 

, v »-‘ 

m 

than SI 

♦ 


- 




11*199 

Fj/> 







✓ 



i 





Mi 




m . 




J* 


* •* 


4 
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"iX 


? 

fi 

E 

§ 

d 

VO 

to 

*o 

O 


2 « 

<r 

£ v 
jc u 

il 

3 E 

So 

*3 

i 

ii 

u E 


y 


c, os 
gu, ( 


3 

a 

J3 

*a 

3 

i 

a 

o 


•s 

IQ 3 

! tj -a 
go « 

< 3 SS* 

6 • c 
o g £.2 
!ou; 

■ ii 


t®- 3 
b*i 2 

rrti 3*** 


a £ 


44 

.»CO 

I? 

-2 

f 


PC "O 
E 2 

I* 

11 

i2c5 





tabic 8, col. 8 % p. 123, and tabic 12, col. 8, p. 128. n Office of Education. Op. cit., table 15, p. 71. 11 Office of Education. Op.cit., table 18, pp. 74-75. 
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^PRM 29. — Amount and Value of Agricultural Products 
Data for 19. .. 

* • 

County State...]' * v... 


Product 

- l 

County pro- 
duction 

y. 

Percent of State 

County value 
in doltari 

Percent r ^ State 


1 

t 

4 

4 X 

v_ 

** • — * ■* — ■ ‘ — - - - - - 

, 

* 

- » ........ 

— 

Hi; 


Form 30.— Farms and Farm Tenancy in (County) and Adjacent Counties and thi 

State i * 


County 

Total farms operated 

Farms operated by tenant i 

Number in — 

Percent of 
change 

Number in — 

Percent of 
change 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1925 

to 

1930 

1930 

to 

1935 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1925 

to 

1930 

1950 

to 

1Q.; 5 

1 

* * 

t 

4 

i 

• 

'A 

7 

8 

• 

19 

11 








— 


...... 




i 




— 

— r~ 













ifta *• — • *— - ^ «* 

Form 31 .—Number and Percent of Total Employed by Industries 

Data for 19... 

County State . 


Industry * 

Gainfully employed 

Number 

Percent of 
total 

1 

S 

t 

- 

Fomtqr «nd Ifi.hin, 

Extraction of minerals 




•▼RBtsuanvvMi UIvvllALULAi lUUUlirivf • 

Transportation and communication. . 



# luiciiiooii Krvicc.. ---•••♦ i 

Domestic and personal aervidf. .1 * 

:::::::::: 

_ 

- • -% — m*m m m • 











i 




Foiisfc\36. — Immediate and Future School Buildinu Needs: New Buudinqs, Additions, Kemopeeinu, and Sites 
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lean -U* — Ability to FinAncf thi Edvcational Program in I^tipos* n\\nMiNBrTRATrvE. 
. „ „ l n*ts 1 

. - 'Data for school year 19 - 

. v ........ . . State . ...... 


Counts 


. * • 1 . 


• ■ 

l-stimatrc income b\ 

s* Hirers 

F stimatrd 

1 

annual espendi-^ 
1 ufr\ 1 

Fnimaied 
surplus or 
deficit 
< o »l . 7 
minus co'.. 
10, or co\ 
10 minus 
col. 7) 

. Assessed • 

fNp/,. % ,| U1 . i 

»<* .«• ur.u | „ on , 

1 

Tax 

rates 

Lxil | 

tC "* 1 Stiff 
times j 

col 3 ! 

1 % 

l 

Fed- 

eral 

n + ~ 

2*5 f 

Current 

expenses 

excluding 

transpor- 

tation 

Trans- 

pira- 

tion 

; 

Total 

col*. 8 

and 9) 

! 

/ ■ * . 

i * 

4 4 

1 

• 

, 

i 

1 “ 

1 is 

1 *- . 

t 

«• 

i n 

i 

— r' , '' 

! 

i 



1 


( 

i 



- 


a 

1 


----- 



-» lauding capital outlay in J debt serwee t 

% 

Form 41.— for Proposid Reorgam/fd School Svstfm 

* z\ +~Fl 
IV 


N*nif and numbcrjif pt'oposrd a'djninistrativr unit 
Countv * State 

4 . 

A Rump fs^nd Balances . 1 «» 


Hrcfipu b> origin anti method ** f rrt*Out non 1 
:) « ' 


• Amount Estimated 

• TTCCINCti, I receipt •, 

| 19..-.. I 19..-.. 


— — 3 : r 

Rtcurrt. 1 
ia) Federal 

(1) Vocational education. 

(2) Other • . 

(b) State .. , 

tc' County../. - - 

(d) local (township, district. municipal) 


40 Other * 

Tot.l 

t Sosxivixi’E Rtcrim: 

'a) Loans and bond sales .* 

• b) Sales of property and r insurance adjusTmen:*. . * . 1 

ir) Other • ...... . . 

1. - 4. 1 

1 . .. 

Total . ... 4 



J. Balances from previous year * 

Total Amount Axailaslf .Ittm* M). ' 

4 Transfers from other administrative units ..... ... 

-- 




...... 



c 

/ . 

S 



» ruled aa school fund* or aa general State, county, city, or other local funds. Exclude funds for school purpose* 
handled by individual school* (not units) or by. other agencies. 

* Exclude fund* received aa endowments, (a) Specific items for revenue receipts may be inserted under the 

ireneral item* luted ... .. . 

* Report revenue receipts for item I fa. 4, r. d) aa Federal. State, fount y. or i local, depending upon which of 
these political subdivision* DISTRIBUTED the moneys and whether these money* were distributed m like 
amounts as collected or in amounts different from those collected: Moneys collected and distributed in LIKE » 
amounts are to be reported opposite the line item'indicatmg the political subdivision from which such revenue 
receipts were collected; moneys collected and distributed in DIFFERENT amounts are to be reported opposite 
the line item indicatinf the political subdivision which distributed such revenue receipts. 

« Include moneys paid by the Federal Government for educating Indians in local public schools, moneys' denved 
from Federal forest reserve and Federal oil royalties, and Federal emergency funds for education. 

1 Indude hoes, gifts; interest on bapk deposits, temporary rents, tuition paid by patrons. 

* Exdude money borrowed and paid back during the same fiscal year. « ■**•*-. 
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